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four won more e er and only 
three won more first-place plaques 
than a Terre Haute advertising 
company at last Saturday's awards 
, banquet of the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis. 

The Williams Co. of Terre Haute 
captured six of Indiana's most 
prestigious advertising awards — 
officially named Addi — including 
three firsts. 

The 6-year-old marketing com- 
munications company won first- 
place Addis for a 30-second radio 
spot for The Palmer Bank; Dan- 
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ville" Ill; a two-color, printed 
outdoor transit card for the YMCA, 
and a tvvo- colon self-promotional 
piece. 

The company received Merit 
Addis for a two-color, printed 
outdoor billboard for the YMCA, 
companion of the winning concept; 
a two-color mailer for the Advertis- 


ing Federation of Terre Haute; and . 


a campaign for the Advertising 
Federation of Terre Haute, built 
aróund the mailer and including a 
poster, specialty item and name 
tag. 
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onored for work. 
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The 15th annual Addi competi- 
tion attracted, more , than, 900 
entries from throughout the state 
and Midwest. Of nearly 100 ad 
agencies in metropolitan In- 
dianapolis, only 23 won a first- 
place award. Williams Co. was the 
only winner from the Terre Haute 
area. 

In the past five years, Williams 
Company has won 15 Addi Awards. 
In addition, regional awards have 


.come from the Illinois Bankers 


Association and the Art Directors 
Club of Indiana. 


illiams Co. c 
'state's "op ád aipency ə icy. 


A Terre bul Az, 


recently was named eril 8 1957 
Agency of the Year by the Indiana 
s əə eşi of Advertising Agen- 


"AC barlos A. Williams, president 
and owner of Willi .Co., ac- 
cepted the award on behalf of his 
die Gs Williams Co. has offices in 

k Building at 641 Ohio St. 

Williams manages marketing 
;communications for clients 
pri imarily located in Indiana and 


inois. The firm was founded on 


Oct. 1, 1979, by Williams and his 
e, Donna. 

Williams Co. was recognized for . 
its outstanding administrative and 
creative performance EAP the 

ast year, according to IFFA Presi- 
Bent Richard Bonsib, at the annual 
peeing and awards presentation 
in AP 
Williams Co. was chosen from 
Indiana agencies less than 10 years 
of age, a category designed to 
reward superior performance 
among relatiyely young agencies. 
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By Patrick J. Barnes 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 
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John C. Wilber, 37, owner of 
Wilber Insurance Agency at 1630 

abash Ave., who is under state 
investigation for allegedly selling 
bogus insurance policies, faces a 
possible loss of his license to sell 
insurance. 

"Complaints [about Wilber] have 
started pouring in," said Bill Hast- 
ings, investigator for the consumer 
services division of the Indiana 
Department of Insurance. He made 


terview Wednesday. 


bogus $186.50, six-month car-in- 
surance policy in July. 

Attempts to reach Wilber for 
comment were unsuccessful 
Wednesday. A telephone recording 
at his business said the number 
had been disconnected. $i 

Department of Insurance records 
reveal that VVilber was charged in 
May with bamboozling a local 
resident out of $278 and $271.92 in 
premiums. for. insurance on a 
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mobile-home and jewelry, respec- 
tively. 


Wilber agreed ,with the in- 
surance commissioner”s office in 


June to waive his right to m 


disciplinary hearing and pay a 
$300 fine. À 

Hastings asked that anyone who 
bought insurance from Wilber to 
contact the state agency. - - 

"We need to determine if the 
policies are legitimate," Hastings 
said. ə ə. d - 
Hastings said Wilber is an in- 
dependent insurance agent 
representing 10 insurance firms. 

“He [Wilber] is stilla contractor 
with some of these 10 companies, 


City police arrested Wilber on a but some of the companies have 
felony-theft charge Tuesday, accus- canceled him,” Hastings said. 
ing him of selling a local man a — "There's a possibility that some of 


qab: policies people have re no 


.Wilber “has sold a lot of 
be insurance," Hastings 
added. Es 
Hastings said his agency is 
preparing administrative charges 
against Wilber. kəl 
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honors at banquet 


A Terre Haute advertising and 
public relations firm recently won 
six ADDI awards at the Advertising 
Club of Indianapolis! i3th annual 
ADDI awards banquet in the In- 
dianapolis Convention Center. 

A Brazil company won two first- 
place awards, and a second place 
and merit award in the same 
competition. 
 .Williams Co. earned honors for a 
corporate image print ad for Terre 
Haute Savings Bank, for a logo and 
stationery for the Terre Haute Golf 
Association, and for a trade-mailing 
booklet for Applied Computing De- 
vices Inc. 

* The agency also won three awards 
“for Paige's Music for a business 
;publication ad series, a single 
*'newspaper ad and a specialty 
“advertising item. 
£ ADDI awards are given to re- 
"cognize excellence in advertising 
b . h 
qand promotion based on creative and 
roduction values, according to the 
lanapolls Ad Club. 
* Williams Co. won more awards in 
“this year's competition than any 
tother advertising agency in the area. 
:No other Terre Haute-based agency 
ivron a 1984 ADDI. 
| "We're very pieased to have our 
iwork recognized as some of the best 
in the state,” said agency president 
"Charles A. Williams. “The competi- 
"tion in Indianapolis is stiff, but not 
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Williams Co., located in the Clark 
Building, 641 Ohio St., is a full- 
service advertising and public rela- 
tions agency specializing in market- 
ing communications for industrial 
accounts, financial institutions and 
retail businesses. 

The Brazil firm, CRE Inc., won 
first-place awards for a packaging 
design for teapots produced by 
General Housewares Corp. and for a.- 
one-color advertisement created and-” 
placed in business publications for... 
Nisus Corp. of Indianapolis. 

Two four-color advertisement* 
created and placed in trade publica- ' 
tions by CRE for CWY Electronics. 
of Lafayette were recognized with a— : 
second place and a merit award. ^^ — 

CRE is a full-service marketing.: 
communications/public relations; 4 
firm. ^ 

CRE also recently received afi 
Advertising Impact Award fromr: 
Industrial Equipment News, a 
monthly publication with a circula- 
tion of 195,000. 

The award honors the marketing 
communications/public relations 
firm as the creator of an advertise- 
ment for Wellman Thermal Systems 
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Corp., Shelbyville. As measured by :y 


the Target Research Group, the ad 
created the greatest overall impact 
in the August 1983 issue of the 
publication. 
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Hildebrandt joins .) 
| public-relations firm 


Tim Hildebrandt has joined the — 
Co. as a graphic designer; — 
agency president Charles e ^ E 
Williams said. 

Hildebrandt will assume desi "ə. 
duties for industrial clients of the 
local advertising and —. T 
tions firm. ^ 

A native of Logansport, he earned 
a bachelor of fine arts degree from 
Indiana University in 1969. 
directed art work and assumed other 
advertising responsibilities for the 
J.J. Hildebrandt Corp., Logansport, 
from 1975 until recently. 


Local 


avard r creation " 


The Williams Co., an advertising 
and public relations firm at 641 
Ohio St., was honored earlier this 
month in Boston with an interna- 
tional award from the Bank 
Marketing Association. 

Williams was the only agency in 


Indiana to win, said Charles A. 


Williams, the firm's founder and 
president. 

The 6-year-old company took the 
1985 Best of Print Award for 
m ainted outdoor advertisements. 

he winning concept was created 
m the Palmer Bank of Danville, 


Keith Ogorek, vice president and 


creative director at VVilliams, at- 


ad firm ;A€5S AzLAdustrA B 
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issue of Bank Marketing, 
BMA's international trade publici 
tion. e 
In a how-to section showcasi 
creative efforts, the  magazius 
features a series of print ads abou 
the Palmer Bank's "community 
service angle." i 
,, Recently, the firm. also won 
“CHAMP,” a regional advertisitlg 
award, from the Champa E 
Advertising Club for a 30-sec 


,radio spot titled “Phone Booth. 
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Ts MAY 2 uude 1987 

Work by the Williams. Co. 
advertising firm for a Danville, Ill., 
bank has won recognition from an 
advertising club and a bank 
marketing association. 

A radio commercial by the 
Williams Co. at 641 Ohio St. took 
Best of Show in the 1987 awards 
competition sponsored by the 
mari une Club of Champaign, 


Williams' 60-second commercial 
produced for Palmer American 
National Bank of Danville, Ill. 
received a first place, and a 30- 
second commercial for Palmer also 
took a first. 

It was the first time for any radio 


Ə 


spot to be named Best of Shovv, and 
the second consecutive year for 
Williams Co. to win awards for its 
Palmer radio production. 

The other recognition came from 
the Bank Marketing Association, 
which honored a Williams Co. 
campaign with two Best of Print 
awards. The winning work was a 
newspaper advertisement and sup- 
porting brochures for Palmer 
American National Bank. 

The BMA award winners were 
announced earlier this month in 
New York where the organization 
conducted its annual advertising 
conference. 
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Caroleée Baxi r, 
Neil Garrison 


. . . . 
join Williams 

Carolee Baxter and Neil Gar- 
rison have joined The Williams Co. 
advertising and pubttcattorr-fnim 
at 641 Ohio St. 

Baxter, formerly of Orlando, 
Fla., has been named account 
executive. She worked at two 
Florida advertising agencies, was 
media relations manager for the 
Florida Phosphate Council and 
handled special projects for the 
Florida Outdoor Writer's Associa- 
tion, the Miss USA competition and 
x EE de dl əya ə arts festival. 

e holds a bachelors and a 
masters in communications from 
Florida State University and is a 
member of the Wabash Valley 
Chapter of the American Market- 
ing Association. 

Garrison, a Terre Haute native, 
worked as a graphic designer at 
Weiss, Dubs and Tyau, a Tuscon 
Ariz., advertising agency. He ha 
worked for Williams and Graphic 
Edition in Terre Haute. He will 
work in graphic design. 

He holds a bachelor's in fine arts 
from Indiana State University and 
is a member of the Art Directors 
Club of Indiana. 
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9” Books, books, books 


By DAVE DELANEY 
Tribune-Star Staff Writer 


Jerry Williams doesn't care that 
much for reading. But that doesn't 
matter, he's still very much an asset 
to the William's Book Palace in 12 
Points. 

"| enjoy finding the books," said 
Williams from the family business at 
1281 Lafayette. 

The palace is laden with used 
books of all sorts. Some are in 
brown shopping bags in a corner 
waiting to be sorted out and 
shelved. 

"We had lots of books at home 
and kept on buying them," said Lou 
Williams, a friendly grandmother 
and Palace proprietor who enjoys 
living in a world of books. That was 
three years ago when she was a 
housewife hooked on reading. Her 
ample home library sparked the 
idea of opening a used book store. 

A visitor walking through the front 
door is met with hundreds of "pre- 
read" paperbacks on a variety of 
subjects. To the left is a solid, fancily 
decorated oak counter with an old- 
fashioned, thick, glass top and glass 
sides and front. She figures the 
piece must be all of 85 years old. 

It contains some of the Palace's 
oldest books. Some are bound in 
leather. One such is "Gems From 
James Whitcomb Riley," the famed 
Hoosier poet. 

Just past this counter is where the 
Williams keep their comic book 
collection. They date from current 
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issues back to the 1940s. The talking 
cnimals featured in the decades old 
issues have long given way to 
creatures and super-heros which 
comprise subject matter of the more 
recent publications. 

"At first we wondered if we'd 
have enough books to fill even the 
front of the store," said Mrs. Wil- 
liams when they set up shop several 
years ago. "Now we're crowded. 
We don't have enough room for the 
books we've got." 

Help will arrive soon, for this 
problem, since the Palace is in the 
process of acquiring the building 
next door which houses a ceramics 
building now going out of business. 

"We'll punch a hole in the wall 
and put in a door," explained Jerry, 
a carpenter by trade. It was he who 
sawed and hammered in the 
wooden shelving that lines the Pal- 
ace walls. 

The Williams have quite a few old 
children's books. "It's hard to get 
them in good shape because some- 
times they've gone through a 
number of children in one family," 
said the book store proprietor. One 
of their oldest books in this category 
is a McGuffey's Reader, 1857 issue. 

Books abound on seemingly every 


- subject. Topics include poetry, re- 


ligion, war, do-it-yourself, art, his- 
tory, cooking, travel and genealogy 
to name some. 

Mrs. Williams feels one of her 
most unusual books is a cookbook 
published in English and Japanese, 
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The Palace isn't limited to books in 
the English language. "We've got 
them in French, Latin, German and 
Spanish," she said. 

Another feature of the store is a 
search service. "If someone is look- 
ing for a hard to find book we can 
help them," Mrs. William explained. 

She said she recently uncovered 
two hard-to-find books through an 
Arizona source. "| think | made a 
lady very happy by this," she said 
of the woman who now has 30- 
some books of a favorite author. 

Mrs. Williams said it's next to 
impossible to write a profile of her 
typical customer. 

"They range from kids to college 
professors," she said. She could 
have said "and everything in be- 
tween" since that seems to apply to 
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their trade. Senior citizens are fre- 
quent guests. 

There are a number of ways to 
acquire books. However the Wil- 
liams get most of theirs through 
estate sales. "Someone in the family 
dies and the family sells us the 
books," she explained. 


Mrs. Williams says she developed 
a love for literature as a student of 
Violet Cline at old Valley High 
School in West Terre Haute. 

"She made the characters come 
alive by telling stories to us high 
school students," she recalled. 


Although you can find books on a 
wide range of subjects in the Book 
Palace, you'll never find any of a 
pornographic nature. Said Mrs. 
Williams: "We're a family book 
store." 
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Williams browse through old books. 
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WILLIAMS BOOK PALACE proprietors Jerry and Lou Williams look forward 
to showing you their wide selection of hardback books. Stop in their 12 Points 
shop at 1281 Lafayette and visit soon. 


Let Williams Book Palace 
meet your literary needs 


If you're any kind of “book person" ^ cozy atmosphere and carefully 
-- if you relish poring through collec- cateloged, Williams' inventory of 
tions of out-of-print and rare books; if books will appeal to many tastes. 
you're a collector of books by a The choice of selections for young 
particular author, or series, or sub- people is first rate. So bring the 
ject; or, finally, if you simply enjoy children in to browse along with you. 
browsing among books new and old, The classics you enjoyed as a child 
then Williams Book Palace, located can still be meaningful today -- and 
in. the 12 Points Village at 1281 most of those classics are available 
Lafayette Avenue, is an establish- here. 
ment you should visit soon. Sections on the Bible, religion, 
Jerry and Lou Williams firmly poetry, even cooks books, can be seen 
believe in the value of good books. as well. 
They view their business as a form of Jerry and Lou Williams are trying 
community service. And that busi- to meet the needs of many poeple in 
ness, simply stated, is the buying, the Wabash Valley by providing a 
selling and trading of all types of reliable source of good literary works 
hardback books, including rare and at a modest price. 
out-of-print books and collectors You might even consider impor- 
choices. tant, as Jerry Wiliams does, the fact 
They attempt to satisfy the needs that you are saving energy by turning 
of their customers by constantly ex- | off the television set and encouraging 
panding their stock of books, fre- ^ members of your family to read 
quently. buying collections from instead. 
estates and other private sources. Drop in the Williams Book Palace 
And of course, many books are some day soon and choose a book or 
brought in on trade and added to the — two. Jerry and Lou will be glad to 
books already available. help you in making the right selec- 
Attractively displayed in a warm tion. 


Advertisement 


White Advertising Metro ,.... 
operating Cardinal fjrm | 


White Advertising Metro, a 
subsidiary of Whiteco In- 
dustries, Inc., is now operating 
the former Cardinal Outdoor 
Advertising Company with 1o- 
cations in Terre Haute and 
Danville, Ill. 

General manager is Jay 
Wilson assisted by Frank Wil- 
liams, both of Terre Haute. 
Office manager is Barbara 
Garvin. 

Supervising the Terre Haute 
and Danville operation will be 
Dean Elofson, vice president- 
general manager of White Ad- 
vertising Metro, Inc., whose 
executive offices are in 
Merrillville's Twin Towers. 


Wilson AOV Ru IIT e 


of Cardinal Advertising in 
Terre Haute and has also 
worked as branch manager of 
Naegele Advertising in 
Saginaw and Bay City, Mich. 
He is vice president of the State 
Outdoor Advertising Associa- 
tion of Indiana and a member of 
Elks Lodge No. 86. A Navy 
veteran, he and his wife, 
Christine, have two children. 

Wiliams is former sales 
manager for Cardinal Advertis- 
ing and had worked for White 
Advertising Metro previously. 
He served in the U.S. Army 
during WW TI. He and his wife, 
Dortha, have one son. 
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WILLIAMS PLUMBING AND HEATING TRUCK stands by 


for a service or installation call at its present address, 1220 


front of the firm then located at 511 Ohio Street, and it, too, 


Poplar Street. Over 50 years ago their first truck stood in | 


was ready for service calls. 
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It was in the early 1900's the founder of the firm that relo- 


Willlaams Plumbing Company 
was started bv Lvman W. Wil- 
liams and the truck pictured in 
the lower part of the above art 
has long since disappeared 


.cated their business at 1220 


Poplar Street. 

The firm is prepared to offer 
(he newest bathroom appoint-| 
ments, fixtures and custom- 


from the scene after making) made vanity lavatory cabinets. 


many, many service calls on 
the families and industries in 
Terre Haute. that needed a 
plumber's service. 


Over 50 years has gone by 
and Williams Plumbing and 
Heating, Inc.. continues to grow 
and improve. Through the years 
they have kept pace with all 
the modern improvements in 
heating and plumbing. 

Shown in the upper part of 
the picture is one of Williams 
Plumbings new trucks that is 
Carrying on the same depend- 
able service as demanded in the 
year of 1968. 


These beautiful cabinets ar e| 
made in their own work shops, 
and the formica tops come in 
many beautiful colors and de.| 
signs to match any color you 
may desire. 

With cold weather still here 
for a time, thus slowing down 
outside work, Larry Rectory, 
the foreman, suggests having 


|your indoor remodeling. done 
now. Th^reby giving vou "ime 


for outside work when warm 
weather arrives. 
Williams Plumbing and Heat- 


'ing features such nationally 


known name brands as Nation- 


ine, American S rd, 
Keeping alert to all the latest| Crane Vell-Metalı *3 pon 
developments in this fleld is ward 


- Lyman Roy Williams, son of the 


The firm's shovrooms exhibit 
! ya , 
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ing the installation of a new 


bathroom or the modernization 
of an old one. You may be in- 
terested to know that the 
company has reduced many of 
these fine items to make way 
for their spring displays. 

Also on display in the show- 
room is the Showerfold, a fold- 
ing tub and shower enclosure, 
created of lustrous, translucent 
folding panels made of flexible. 
polyethylene framed in gold- 
anodized aluminum. The en. 
closures are easily installed on 
shower stall or tub. Mr. Wil-| 
liams and his staff are very, 
impressed with the Showerfo!d| 
as it eliminates the danger of | 
bad cuts from gləss if one: 
happens to slip in the tub or 
shower. 


There isn't any home that is | 
completely satisfactory without : 
an ample supply of hot water." 
Williams Plumbing is pren^red 
to analyze the individual 
and recommend the needs. 

The firm also features A. O. 
Smith, Rheem and Nofianil s”: 
and electric heaters. The staff 
is willing to analyze and susgest 
the ideal model for every home 
requirement. 

The skilled workmen who as- 
sist Mr. Williams are Larry 
Rector, foreman: Delbert Scho- 
burg and Garv McCullaugh, all 
who have had many vears of 
experience and have been with 
the Wiliams Plumbing 
Company for many years. 

Miss Helen Burton, is in 
charge of the office at Williams 
Plumbing and Heating, Inc., 
1220 Poplar Street. 
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By Alisa Comin 


Step in to Helen Williams 
Shoes at 718 Hulman and find a 
touch of color, style and com- 
fort. The nevv spring line is here 
vvith lime greens, sky blues and 
sun yellovvs heralding the ad- 
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vent of spring. Along with the 
new pastel colors you can also 
find the latest style's featuring 
the "now popular" wedge 
shoes. 

Babe and Betty Palmer, 
owners and buyers, have tried 
to develop an eye for wtiat the 
women of Terre Haute want. 
They carry famous brand names 
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such as Vogue, vvith the pillovv 
construction for comfort, 
California Cobblers and Coun- 
try Cousins. The list by no 
means stops here. You can 
easily find a dozen different 
name brands. "We try to find 
pure comfort as well as style 
and beauty. We carry the finest 
in quality at reasonable prices 
whether it be dress or casual 
shoes." 

The shop has been located 
just off of South 7th for the past 
14 years. But it has had many 
changes since the Palmers 
bought it seven years ago. The 
atmosphere lends itself to your 
browsing. It has soft green and 
orange shag carpeting, light 
wood pannelling setting off the 
white shelves of shoes. You can 
slip into a dark wood colonial 
chair for ease in trying on the 
shoes. 

I's not only the shop that 
makes you feel comfortable, but 
the hospitality of Babe and Bet- 
ty. Either one or both of them 
are there to serve you. "We like 
to know our customers." 

If you have trouble finding 
shoes to fit, Helen Williams 
Shoes handles many narrow 
widths as well as offering 
special ordering. Find the exact 
color, size and style you want 
with only a weeks delivery time. 

"Looking for something 
different-stop in. We always 
have it. A lot of our shoes you 
can't find anywhere else in 
town." 

With the spring colors com- 
ing in the winter line must go. 
There is now a sale in progress. 

If you want comfort and style 
at prices you will enjoy, step in 
to Helen Williams Shoes. “After 
all-only you know if the shoe 
fits." 


To the Editor: 1: JUL 2 6 1988 


In September 1987, the city Department of 

- Redevelopment filed *eminent domain" proceed- 

ings to obtain our plumbing shop in the Fort 

Harrison Industrial Park. Your newspaper 

article reported that the “City was going into 
the donut business." 


We were advised by Marc Elliott that this was 
being done for the expansion into the Industrial 
Park by Digital Audio Disc Corp.-Sony. The city 
was required by DADC-Sony to build an access 
road for the expansion. We were in the way of 
that road. This agreement had been made 
before we had even moved into the building in 
early 1985. The city did not have the money to 
acquire the property at that time. Because the 
city had the right of eminent domain, it could 
take the property at any time. The m did not 
feel it was necessary to tell us what the plans 
were. The agreement had been made with 
DADC. We had also worked for Mr. and 'Mrs. 
Joseph Misterka of DADC-Sony in March 1985, 
and they let us know something was in the 
works, but would not tell us what it was. We 
did; not anticipate this. 


. We had a 15-year lease on the building and 
in the 272 years we were there we had made 
over $22,500 in improvements. We operated a 
bənə heating and cooling shop in the 

uilding, along with a donut shop and 
restaurant. We agree with Vicki Weger's 
assessment of Mayor Chalos as the "Little King 
Maker.” He, Carl Miller Sr., Bert Williams Sr., 
John Hanley Sr., George Mills, Dean Branson, 
Marc Elliott, Ray Azar, Louis Joe Duby, William 
Thompson, and Bob Wright feel that $1,675 is 
just compensation. 


"Our attorney worked out an oral agreement 
with Mr. Wright for our moving expenses. Mr: 
Yusit advised that right of eminent domain 
would not allow written agreements. Our 
moving expenses were reduced because the 


Department of Redevelopment only "pays for 
work done by non-union contractors." Dean 
Branson advised “they would not consider union 
contractors under any circumstances." We are 
a union plumbing and heating shop. We 


received 40 cents on the dollar for our moving . 


expense. 


We complained to Vivian Bond of HUD. We 
were advised that the Right of Eminent Domain 
Law only covers situations where, the city 
agency wants to pay more than HUD allows. 
There is nothing in the law pertaining to when 
the agency wants to pay less than HUD allows. 
She advised the problem was our own fault for 
moving without a written agreement. All 
agreements should be in writing. 


We did not want to “hold up jobs for Terre 
Haute," so we had cooperated with the city. We 
had to incur the expense before the city agency 
would pay the expense. Once vve moved, the city 
did not file to obtain the property until April 
1988. The first hearing is set for Aug. 1 and this 
is just to determine the city's right to obtain the 
property. It could take five years for the trial 
on our financial losses in this matter. 

We would like to ask Mr. Hanley, Mr. Mills, 
Mr. Azar, Mr. Duby and Mr. Thompson to place 
themselves in our shoes, and ansvver one 


gestion: How. do you. condone running out of... 


siness the little guy in Terre Haute? The 
people who have raised families here and tried 
to keep the faith. All of this because of big 
business Sony. VVe now know why it is so hard 
for American companies to compete, and why 
they have left Terre Haute. ank you for 
letting us learn first hand how the American 
Indian felt. . 
b ; — Michael Willison 
— Willison Plumbing, Heating, 

— Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
d — Terre Haute 
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TEE DON WICEUMES Travel Ageuc) cy, 1101 Ohio St xa 9» "aci Monday d 
"ting ceremony: The agency olfers omplete travel servie s Is, groups oi or a” ı 
"Present for the ceremony; iere from. left, George. Sa ienett : ne-Star accouhl ex- 
ecutive; Mri. Don Williams,.ca-owner ; Harry Shutter, ind? je WB William J. Brighton, 
;, Ray Ingram, president of:the Terte Haute Área; Chamher ef. Cn imi pn "Tucker, ex- 
à : tutive ice president of. ıt of. the C Chamber aod. M -&nd. Mrs; Harry Şhatter: » Y PNE r AR 0. 
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ties of wine made from grapes! Treaty Line and "other small 


BM 6 9t x | 
Hoosier Table zd 


& UTE 4 
WI AP da ar 
By JOHN B. BARRETTE cultural crop that could be raised. 


"INDIANAPOLIS (UPU — Hoy İon the hilly terrain of south: 


: b eastern Indiana," he said. 1 
ər pios Houses table Treaty Line. so named be. 


| die the farm on which the|' 
-1f that sounds weird to you vimevard is located Guniğ the ! 
don't be surprised if it doesn't trealy Hine of Gener! Anth 
in a few years. Later this year Wayne with the Indians in 1795. H 
Treaty Line Wine Cellars, Inc. w^. the first corporation to file) 1 
Will market its wines on a select: fora permit with the Indiana 
ed basis throughout Indiana. ^ |Ajeoholic. Commission und er 
,Treaty Line, located near Lib-|terms of the new law. " a 
əfty and the UnionFayette| qpe permit costs $250, allows. 
County line, opened farm head: the winerv to produce up to 
quarters to the public June 27/5 50.000 gallons of wine a year, 
and wines, & "ra fere and limits the wine's alcoholic| 
PL. E öz Bees icd per ceni? 7 rn” 
ere he “only pde - Schussler said the farm's barn 
winer in. the state," sa ullt in 1840. was converted in | 
rge Sehussler, who "works a) making building an 
3 ilco-Ford in Connersville FT ouse was convertad| 
a a year.old pc | winetasting" | 
tion. dz sale of wine. cheese, 


| ihe 'winemaking equipment 
"i wm itera 
Sunal with | ac nersville opto 


, and other items. : 
The farm is located at nc 
etrist, Dr. Donald L. "MacDon- end of what will become Brock 
iel, and eight other area men ville Lake, a state water recre 
"um Ee iru rı C e? ation. project. which will. be 
ndiana Legis! SSed! com yleted next. ear. 
71 law slowing small vi har T P 


Axa | Treaty Line grows gra el 
əəən are European hybrids an 
R Seusstec credited. Macbariel Xmeriran grape varieties on its 
with the inspiration. hehind th £ acreage. 
He' 


infant ... in Indiana. 34W& are sihi VR | 


: how we got Htayted. : He said| 
e has traveled. to “Europe “to 
“€ k on vineyard onerations 
vinemakıng in “Germany 
nee. 


pr el TER grapes purchased 
by the winery, but by 1973/55 
the firm will sell limited quanti-land 


on its own 2l-acre vine-|Hoosier winerles which will 
at the farm near Liberty. eventually take advantage of In 
Schussler said he hopes win iana' s 1971 laws won't rival t 
a king in Po grows to be, ,Breat imported wines, but 1 
“important İtural an rS of the idea hope it becor 


1s Tə for the effashionable. to ask for Hoosier 
, | Deoduets in. vəda to E 
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Possum Tret Report 
Ind 
 Flourish 
Lake L 


By HOWARD STEVENS 
Tribune State Editor 


.TREVLAC. Ind. (Spe 
cial)—Speled backward. 
Treviac becomes Calvert 
without the s, but. wine making 
is the name of the game here 
close-by the shores of Lake Le- 
mon. 

One little wine maker is Ben) 
Sparks, a retired Navy com: 


n M 2 AA 


iana Wineries 
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“try off old SR. 37 along Bottom 


s 
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Around 


would help to be a moutain gat. |; 
His grapes grow in the hill coun- !. 


Rd. and past one of Morgan 
County's ola covered 5-idges. | 
The hill country here is old 
"at with Oliver. He gzew up in 
the mountaiis of Kentucky and 
he planted his grapes on a 240 
acre tract on the hills that perch 
close £o Bean Blossom Creek. 
"As I get capital, I'll'expand. 
I expeot to plant several thou 


maader. who grows his grapes 


sand mew plants next year," he 


on his Possum el “alin * we 
ere, and the other is Bill c pem 
Oliver. an İndiana University|, Sparks odes ne e: Para 

, qol 'Droduge] ə əsr dc ener. own, table 
—. "ka vəla ine this yedr| "ne. Benona, a combination of 
ie ə to E. 50.000 their names. Like Oliver, Sparks 
ələnir y years. Soarks' dei on French hybrid zzapes. 
vineyard lies in Brown County Wi abu 72 "akar 

. rühside of the lake|?? n Indiana folks in the ar 
a i "enr eroi s his g”apes of growing grapes and making 
“r AT AC Nen Morzas wine, the two men have formed 
and makes | a we ce ZƏR: Bloomington area chapter of 
ER Yə H E American Wine Society. 
ake. 


»FMPours of the Oliver winezy and 
Sparks, who suffezed a heaVYithe wine room of Peter and 
vvinter kill in his vineyard last!Bonmpthy Vitaliano were included 
year, wants to see more grapeS|during the first Indiana regional 
before he makes a prediction on meeting of AWS in September. 
the  reintroduction of wine month. Lee Sparks, 
making in southern İndiana. editor of the chapter news let- 
Oliver sees the area as a ma" ter, says the group will conduct 
jor " wine p”oducing region m mine tasting on Chardonnay 
the years ahead. with Pat and Dave Stackhouse 
"I predict in 20 yeavs there|doing the research. Stackhouse, 
will be a dozen viineries and|w^ho js experimenting wità his 
"hundreds—H not thousands—of|own vineyard at Helmsburg, is 
acres of hybrid wine grapes|zegional vice president. 
growa," he visions. “A total of 63 person tunnea 
To get to Oliver's vi out for our September get- 
x. together. Next month we hope 
to attract all wine famciers 
throughout the state to conduct 
serious wine tasting," Sparks 
says. 
"We feel that the Bloomington | 
darea offers a central location, 
accessible : to g»ape growers 
lbhroughout southezn Indiana. If 
Ohio can produce grapes, there 
is no reason in the world why 
[we can't do the same thing in 
Indiana." Sparks reasons. 
"Goodaess knows, soutauern| 
[Indiana can use another indus- 
"try. We plan “to give them 
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ilmaking doesn't catch on there is 


Vstill one consolation. They've 

been growing grapes ana 
'Imakimg home consumption wine 
around Clinton for a long. long 
time. us i i 
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Local Firm .Marks 
80th. Tiniversary 


the manufacturing facilities of 
Winslow $cale Company Sun- 
day during a special 80th an- 
giversary open house. 
Guests included Winslow's 


their families as well as 
several supplier and customer 
guests. 


Winslow was founded in 1896 
by M. H. Winslow. Originally: 
the company was known as the 
Government Standard Scale 
Works and was located at 13th 
Street and Sixth Ave. The com- 

, pany is presently located at 
| 4930 N. 29th St. 

| The company's original 
. products included railroad 
, $cales, mine scales, elevator 
and mill scales, stock scales 
and wagon scales. Today, 
, Winslow is a leading manufac- 
' turer of truck scales and is the 
third oldest truck :ente| 


manufacturer in the nation. 


The company also manufac- 
tures a complete line of in- 
dustrial scales and cement 
batching equipment. 

In addition to touring the 
company's machine shop and 
fabrication building. Sunday's 
visitors got their first glimpse 
of. Winslow's new 2,500 square 
feot paint shop. 

Lunch was served following 
the tour and guests received 
special gifts commemorating 
the company's anniversary. 


m” 
) 


Ru. 


Winslew 


Taste 


| WEIGHING IN — Darrell Fulford, right, a foreman at the Winslow Scale Company, conducts 
; a tour for members of his family during a special 80th anniversary open house Sunday at the 
company's manufacturing ing facility. More than 200 guests attended the celebration. 
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More Governm 
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A second record single E 
İrom the United States govern- 
ment has been announced ini 
the past month for the Winslow] 
Scale. Company. | 

An order for 13 portable truck 
scales valued at more than 
$150,000 has been confirmed by 
the Defense Logistics Center, 
Battle Creek. Mich. 

Joe Giner. vice president and 
general manager. said that 
Winslow won the ozder in com- 
petitiye bidding with several! 
other major US. scale 
manufacturers, 

The first order, also won in 
competitive bidding, was for 
nine scales valued at $100,000. It 
also was awarded by the Battle 
Creek agency and was an- 
nounced June 4. i 

Each of the 22 scales will be 
60 ton.capacity units, measuring 
80 feet in length. The scales will. 
be shipped to various military 
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Ulins low Sc-íe 


2. 
e 
Tr 
ATRIIS rie | o 
vvarded Levi 
975 £1975 
en or k 
HW ! | e 
installations throughout the U.S. | n 
and overseas. Ha 
Winslow Scale, an 80 vea- old 
company located on the north n 


side of Terre: Haute, manufae- 
tures a complete line of truck 
and industrial scales in addition 
to storage and batching bins for 
the construction, ready-mix und: 
Concrete products industries. | 
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Winslow Male: 
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large Contract 
ÖTFor the NN HAİR 


monih, Winslow Scale Company 
has announced a record single 
“order” from gn "agency “of the, 
U.S. government. 
"The Defense Logistics Ser-| 
i vices Center, Battle Creek, 
Mich., today confirmed an order 
for 13 pórtable truck scales 
:valued at more than $150,000. 
| Hoc 
İ Joe Giner, vice president and 
| general manager. said that 
Winslow won the o:der in com- 
petitive bidding . pro several 
other . major $cale 
maru j 
The first o also won in| 
[competitive bidding, was for 
“nine .scales valued at $100,000. Tt 
also was awarded by the Battle: 
Creek agency and was announc- 
"ed June 4. - V 


e scales will 
be shipped tö: various military, 
installations fi ghout the US. 
id overseas, 

inslow Scale, an 80 yea” öl 
upany located “on the north! 
side of Terre Haute, manufac-) 
tures, a complete line of truck! 
lind industrial scales in addition | 
to-storagc and batching bins for | 
“he construction. ready-mix and” 
| concrete products industries, 
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Giner named president 
of Winslow Scale . 5” Növ 1 3 1978 


Joeseph Giner has been named president of Winslow Scale 
Company according to an announcement by VValter Young, execu- 
tive vice president of the A. H. Emery Co., parent company of the 
Terre Haute-based scale firm. 

Prior to his appointment as president, Giner vvas vice president 
and general manager. He joined the firm in 1974 after a 25-year 
affiliation vvith the Hovve Richardson Scale Company. His last posi- 
tion there vvas a vice president of marketing. 

A graduate of the Latin American İnstitute in Nevv York, 
Giner's business career has included management positions in 
domestic and international marketing of industrial scales and 
weighing equipment. 

Winslow started business in Terre Haute in 1896 and is na- 
tionally recognized for excellence in the design and manufacture 
of industrial scales. 

The Winslow line ranges from small platform scales to truck 
scales with 200-tons-plus capacities, storage and batching bins 
and associated materials handling equipment. 

Winslow products are marketed all over the United States and 
numerous foreign countries. 

Company offices are located at 25th and Haythorne Ave., Terre 
Haute. 

Giner and his wife Maria reside in Terre Haute and have three 
children. 
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inslow Plani 
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Stand-,of "Winslow. Young” had pre- 
ard Scale mn Inc., one of, 
Tenre Haute's oldest manu- 


viously been president of Howe 
facturing firms, has been ac- 


Richardson Scale Co. 

quired by the A. H. Emery Co., The appointment of Joseph 
of New Canaan, Conn. Giner as vice - president and 
. Announcement of the acquisi-| general manager of Winslow 
tion was made today by Georgel also was announced by Reyn- 
D. Reynolds, president of Em-|oids, Giner formerly was vice 
ery, a leading manufacturer of presigent of marketing . for 
Sydraulic load cells, scale and|Howe Richardson. 

.progress control systems. Giner, whose family wil join 
1. W.. M. Young, vice president'pim in Terre Haute at the close 
.of Emery, was named T E the current school year, is 

On adt 


Wichardson Ese 
Announces for 
Assembly Seal 


management positions 
MAR 1974 


mestic and international mar- 

keting of industrial scales and 
İdarə equipment. 
| Winslow Scale began opera. 
tions in Terre Haute in 1896 and 
| bass become mationallly known as 
ja manufacturer of industrial 
scales ranging from small plat- 
form units to truck scales of 

Sow. ' y bila rdson? Sr., anl 200 or more tons capacity. 

.Attica Republican, announced 

"Thursday he would again oppose 

Democrat Lee Clingan for the 

"District 31 seat in the Indiana 

House of Representatives, 

Clingan defeated Richardson 

in 1972 by some 4,000 votes of 

he 23,500 cast, 

Richardson ran unopposed in 


The firm. also manufactures 

cement storage amd batching 
the primary election in 1972, but 
he was not listed. on the ballot 


bins and retated materials 2 
in Vermillion County. He said 


dling equipment primarily for| 
the construction industry. 

being left off the ballot there 

"hurt his chances in the No: 


Winslow products are sold 
over the United States as well as 
in numerous foreign countries. 

In makiáüg Friday's announce- 
ment, Reynolds said, the com- 
bination of Emery and. Winsiow 
products and manufacturing fa- 

vember general election - as il 

didnt give him any publicity 

with the voters there." 

QUÀ registered lobbyist for rail; 

"road engineers, Richardson has 

been on the Statenouse scene 

"during the last four years: He 


I 


cilities . will substantially im- 
prove the market position of 
botlt companies. 

Cari E. Ehrenhardt, who has 
|been associated with Winslow 
for more than 25 years, wil! con- 
tinue as vices president of” the 
firm. 5 


Y^ Tux 


^safety of the public in the state İ plant and office, 


,The Winslow facility, mü 
"said he favors full crews re-i at 25th and Haythorne, employs 
maining on all trains "for the|more than 50 persons in its 


of Indiana," Ex — n 
' He also stated that he is : 
agaimst lezislative control of PURCHASE AWARD 


"manpower and. labor. 
District 31 includes Vermillion 
and Fountain counties: Nevins, 


| Dixie Clark, senior art student 
Otter Creek and Fayette : 


at Indiana State University, has 
won the Museum Purchase: 
Award of the 1974 Mid States | 
Craft Exhibition at the Evams- 
ville Museum of Arts and Sci- 
ence. 

Her ceramic seulpture entry, 
which the museum purchased 
for its permanent collection, is 
an abstract study in clay. The: 


ships in Vigo County; and 
'Mounds township in Warren 
county. 


INVESTIGATE TREFR 


Police are investigathg the 


apparent theft ol $35011n cash) Terre Haute resident (RR 24) 
“from the offige OX/ Vital of|also received an honorable men- 
tion award for another ceramic 


.Omaha Insurafine Company, 788 
*S. 3rd SU 2M 

Jack Winning. manager of the 
]ocal office. told police the cash 
.was missinz from a cash box 
kept in an office file. Detectives 
are questioning 
pects. 


piece she entered in the exhibit. 

Other ISU students participat- 
mg in the exhibit. were Steve 
Schurbrock, Dale Binford, Jim 
Cook, Leonard Dowhie, Gary 
Sipes, Charles Trezise and 
Joseph Brandom. | 


possible sus- 
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uS, P “üə SENSIBLE LIGHTING 


“in these times. of energy conservation, it pays-to use ( 
, lighting fixtures, like these, now sale priced.: 


A^ LITE FANTASTIC, rag. 17.00...............5 10 


The any-height lamp that goes from table to floor si: 
seconds. Adjusts from 32" to 55” high. Swivels fo ony a 
Portable, collapsible. White, yellow, black, tangerine. 


B. SPEAR LAMP, reg. 27.00..................... 1 8 


A multi-purpose lamp with baked-on, wet look enamel f 
Bross fixtures. Great for reading, sewing, mood lig! 
UL approved. Block, sun yellow and parrot green: 


Pole Lamp Version Also, reg. 27.00.......... 18. 88 
LAMPS — HONEY CREEK 
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Winslow Scales Operating In 86th Year 


In 1896, an engineer-inventor named Marlon Winslow opened the doors to a 
small machine shop at Terre Haute. This new company — the Winslow 
Government Standard Scale Works, Inc. — had two employees — Winslow and 
his wife. The wagon scales they manufactured became the most popular and 
widely used throughout the coal industry. 

From this small beginning, Winslow Scale Company, as the firm is now 
named has grown and to provide scales and weighing equipment for virtually 
every type industry. Winslow enjoys a national reputation in the manufacture 
of mechanical, electronic and hydraulic weighing systems. 

Winslow was the first scale manufacturer to develop an all-steel portable 
truck scale. 

Another Winslow truck scale — the Roadweigh — is widely used for 
weighing trucks at mines, quarries, truck terminals and many other 
industries. 

For industrial applications, Winslow offers self-contained warehouse scales 
and floor, tank and hooper scales. 

Winslow recently received a half million dollar order from the U.S. 
Department of Energy for tank scales to weigh uranium hexaflouride used in 
the production of nuclear fuel at power plants. 

Joe Giner, president, attributes Winslow's success and growth to the 
company's employees. ““The success of any company depends on its people. 


But at Winslow our employees take special pride in our long history of 
producing top quality products — products that have application and use in 
nearly every industry imaginable,” Giner Said. 

In 1974, Winslow was acquired by the A. H. Enery Company of New Caanan, 
Conn. 

Winslow has recently completed an extensive plant expansion and mod- 
ernization program. The Winslow plant consists of more than 80,000 square 
feet under roof, situated on a 15 acre site at 25th and Haythorne. 
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Scales made at local plant have wide use 


WINSLOW SCALES, Inc.. of Terre Haute, recently manufac- 


Ts M 1976 


ul dA m T 
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tured a 115 feet long truck scales with a capacity of 100 tons. 


scales will be installed at a asphalt plant in the Detroit area 


: amd general mana r ot north e girm. 
Trailer trucks move along the platform of the scales filled with* e My bul $ 
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ih scales took about four Weeks. Announcement 4 | 
The scales was the largest ever manufactured by the firm. The production of thé'scales was made by Joe Giner, vice. 
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ihe $100,000 or. 
İve bidding with! 
Bcturers, includ- | 
- largest in the 
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Fach of the nine Scales will. 
be 60-100. capacity units measur- 
öz 6 


ets the portable. sc 
the trade name Por! wem. | 
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Q' Hare | New Head! 
Of Winslow Firm 


"The Winslow ^ Government 
Standard Scale Works, Inc., re- | 
cently changed ownership and 4. 
John K. O'Hare is the new presi- 
dent. it was announced Tuesday. 

O'Hare, who already has as! 
sumed his new responsibilities, 
said operations are expected to 
continue along present lines for 
the near future with expanded 
operations planned for the 
future. 

Carl E. Ehrenhardt and Rob- |... 
ert W. McKibben will continue : 
to be associated with Winslow. 

The Winslow firm started 
business in 1896 in Terre Han 
It has 50 employes. - 


It is nationally known in 
the manufacture of industrial 
scales, ranging in size from 
platform scales to truck scales 
of 200 tons or more capacity. In 
addition, the firm manufactures 
bulk storage bins.. 

Products from . Winslow are JOHN K. O'HARE 
marketed all over the United R j 
States and in several foreign| A graduate of the Carnegie 
countries. Institute of Technology. his busi- 

O'Hare, a resident of Terre|ness career has included manm- 
Haute for the last eight years, agement positions in adminis- 
held responsible positions. with tration and marketing. |j 
Commercial Solvents Corp. be-| Winslow Government Stand: 
fore resigning recently to as-|ard Scale Works, Inc., is ə 

sume his new post. A at 25th St. and Haythorne Ave) 
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By Dave Delaney 
ibune-Star Staff Reporter 


The Wolfe family has come a long 
Bəy in the automobile business. 
Vhat started out as a used car lot 
and service station in Bridgeport, 
il, has mushroomed into one of 
İhe biggest and best for-dealers- 
nly auto auctions in the Midwest. 
t Wolfe's Auto Auction at 1601 
argaret Ave. in Terre Haute, 
places between 400 and 500 vehi- 
eles on the block each Tuesday at 
12:30 p.m. 
— "Usually you don't find auto 
auctions in a city this size," said 
Daniel T. Wolfe, 28, manager of the 
family- siness which his 
father and grandfather started 11 
years ago. He said most of the 
auctions are found in cities the size 
of Indianapolis and St. Louis. 
Besides managing the family 
business, Wolfe is the youngest- 
ever president-elec* of the Midwest 
Auto Auction Association where-his 
ther, Tony, is chairman of the 
board. 
1 Things really get humming each 
Tuesday as the 600-vehicle capaci- 
ty lot fills to overflowing. Only 
registered dealers are allowed to 
take part in the extravaganza, 
which includes all models of cars, 
lots of people and three auc- 
tioneers, each working a different 
line of cars. 


à j Aze A 


“All the pedigree is in the 

p. said an auctioneer from 
lis podium on a recent Tuesday 
before slipping into a glib chant. 
Pitchmen worked the crowd in an 
effort to get crowd members into 
action fever. 
; Wolfe said dealers from a four- 
state area of Indiana, lllinois, 
Michigan and Kentucky regularly 
attend the auction. Many hail from 
St. Louis, Indianapolis, Chicago 
and numeorus smaller cities. 

We even have a dealer show up 

from ihe Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan," sai - Wolfe, who grew 
up in Bridgeport where the family 
still maintains the Illiana Auto 
Sales Inc. dealership. Daniel and 
his brother, Jeff, the head auc- 
tioneer, "have been in this business 
a long time," Daniel Wolfe said. 
“He: and I used to vvork in our 
family's gas station in Bridgeport 
and would stand on step stools to 
wash peoples' car windows." 
, He said the business started out 
in Bridgeport in 1959, with six 
vehicles on a car lot and a service 
station. Business has progressed 
successfully, as evidenced by their 
current mailing list of more than 
1,300 Midwestern dealers. 

Wolfe said that as each Tuesday 
approaches, the pace at the auction. 
firm pick up. "Well make about 
125 phone calls to dealers on a 
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Auto auction business 
at Wolte's em 
S i * 


Friday, he said. “On Monday, 
three of us will call about. 500 
times." 

On auction day, the Wolfes 
provide a room for dealers which 
resembles a media room. İt-has a 
bank of telephones on the wall and 
there is an on-site restaurant large 
enough for 95 customers. 

Dealers who show up must play 
the game by the rules. On a wall is 
a list of 27 rules which govern how 
business will be conducted at the 
auction. All dealers must 
guarantee the vehicle that they are 
selling is mechanically sound and 
odometers must be free of tamper- 


un 
e Wolfes bill themselves as a 
family-affair business, with ap- 


proximately 12 members of the 


Wolfe clan involved. "Some days we 
have four generations of our family 
working here," Daniel Wolfe said. 

]t is almost a carnival at- 
mosphere on auction day, with 
merchants selling caps outside 
and, on some days, an old- 
fashioned cookout on the lot. 
Sometimes the Wolfes serve free 
breakfasts for dealers as a promo- 
tion gimmick. At some cookoufs, 
they grill quarter-pound hotdogs 
and one-third-pound hamburgers 
— all free. 

The Wolfes also increase 
participation at the auctions by 
giving away more than $50,000 a 
year in cash prizes. Other prizes 
are also awarded on random draw- 
ings throughout the year. 
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Vvofohaf” reports &qgrpings 
buları, contractors and other pro- 


VVolohan Lumber Co. has reported 
lower earnings for the third quarter 
and nine months that ended Sept. 30. 
However, the company declared 'an 
eight cents per share quarterly cash 
dividend payable Nov. 15 to 
Stockholders of record Nov. 1. 

This is a one-half cent raise over 
the past quarterly dividend. At the 
current rate, Wolohan Lumber Co. 
would pay out 31 cents per share in 
1979. 

Robert Erskine, president of the 
six-state chain of lumber and building 
material centers, said that the third- 
quarter net income suffered a 6.7 
percent decline from last year's com- 
parable quarter. He attributed this 
decline to higher-than-ever interest 
rates, larger down-payment demands 
and tight money for construction 
loans. National figures show new 
home starts down 25 percent in the 
” ç Midwest and Northeast compared to 
”10 percent for the rest of the country. 
As a result, the company”s sales to 


lUo lafan 


fessional buyers are down, which 
accounted for 60 percent of Wolohan's 
sales last year. Erskine stressed that 
do-it-yourselfers have substantially 
increased, but not enough to offset 
the cutback in residential housing 
construction. PITE, "OR 
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Woods Associates form 


to help others 


Sister Jeanne Knoerle, chancellor of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, has formed a consulting firm specializ- 
ing in planning, management and marketing-of non- 
profit orgà ons. a NEED D t 

1e formier-3MWC president, in collaboration with 
'Tracy Schier, has organized Woods Associates. Schier 
is a member of the college board of trustees and one 
of Knoerle's former students. 

Although Woods Associate's headquarters is in St. 
Mary's Guerin Hall, "it's not really in fact tied in in 
any organizational way with the college," Knoerle 
said. “İt is not a spinoff of the college." 

Knoerle said she will retain the title of chancellor, 
working as needed on certain kinds of projects, and 
otherwise will be involved with Woods Associates. 


The firm will work. directly with presidents, - 


executive directors, administrative staffs and boards 
of non-profit organizations such as colleges, hospitals, 
social-service providers, religious communities and 
cultural organizations. ; 


Knoerle said the firm's work will include helping a: 


non-profit organization define goals for the next 
several years and identify the group's basic mission. 

“A lot of non-profit organizations were founded to do 
one thing and [they] kind of drift a little bit. And the 
[firm's] whole concept is to try to reveal the whole 
concept" of a non-profit organization. 

Knoerle said members of a non-profit organization 
often do not have a management background. 

“They re very knowledgeable in the thing they ve 
come together to do and are very emotionally 
committed . . . but simply haven't had the background 
in management. A , 

“If you don't stop and make some assessments on 
how well you're using your resources, you may in fact 
be wasting resources," she said. 

Schier, who is completing her doctoral work at 
Boston College, was an administrator and faculty 
member at Rivier College in Nashua, N.H., for 15 
years. During the last 10 of those years, she worked 
as director of development and coiumunications. 

Her experience in the non-profit sector includes 
board positions for a symphony. public television 
network, an art center and a parish. .Nationally, she 
served on the Council for the Advancement and 


Support of Education and the American Association of 
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Officers: Sister Knoerle, associate Tracy Schier. 


University Women Educational Foundation. — 
Knoerle is completing work in the executive master 
of business admınistration program at the Indiana | 
University School of Business. She is president of the - 
Terre Haute Alliance for Growth and Progress and a 
board member of the Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Indianapolis. “ə TOS. 
Both Schier and Kuoerle will draw salaries. from |. 
Woods Associates, with Knoerle's salary going to the. 
Sisters of Providence. eec AM 
"]t's not just a business but a business/ministry,” 
Knoerle said. "It's worth doing because it can do some | 
good, hopefullv ” - 2. na 
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$2 million civil suit filed here 


F.W. Woolworth Co., İnc.: Woolco; 
Harry Hare, the Plaza North Woolco 
Store manager: and Everett Basham, 
a part-time security officer at the 
Woolco. Plaza North Store, were 
named as defendants in a $2 million 


civil suit filed Thursday in Vigo Coun- 


ty Superior Court. 

The suit was filed by the former 
manager of the automotive depart- 
ment of Plaza North's Woolco store, 
who last week was found innocent of 
a charge of theft (class D felony) by 
a county court jury. 

Superior Court Judge Charles K. 
MeCrory confirmed he had seen the 
suit this morning. He said the defen- 
dants would have 23 days to respond 
before any further action would be 
taken on the matter. 

Larry Anderson. plaintiff in the 
suit, alleges in the complaint that the 
defendants ''falsely, maliciously, and 
without probable cause, instituted" 
his prosecution in Vigo County Court 
Div. 5. 

The suit further alleges that as a 
result of the defendant's complaint, à 
warrant. was issued for Anderson's 


arrest, and on April 7; Anderson was 


arrested and imprisoned in the Vigo 
County Jail until he was able to obtain 
bond. 

In the first count of the two-count 
suit, Anderson alleges that ''by re- 
ason of the defendant's action in 
instituting”” prosecution, he (An- 
dérson) "suffered damage to his re- 
putation, his line of business, and his 
credit" and that he ''suffered ex- 
treme mental anguish, physical dis- 
comfort and inconvenience by reason 
of his imprisonment, all to his 
damage." 

The first count of the suit further 
alleges that Anderson was “forced to 
spend large sums of money” in at- 
torney fees and that the defendents 
““acted maliciously and with intent to 
injure (Anderson) in his reputation 
and credit.” 

Exemplary damages of $1 million 
are sought in the first count of the 
suit. 

* The second count of the suit seeks 
-$1 million in punitive damages. 
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In the complaint, it is alleging that 
Anderson "'suffered severe mental 
anguish. physical discomfort and em- 
barrassment” as a result of his arrest 
in the Woolco Department Store on 
Fort Harrison Road “in front of 
customers and fellow employees.”” 
The charge alleges that Anderson was 
"handcuffed and left in the middle of 
the store in plain view of said 
employees and customers.” 

The second count of the suit further 


alleges that Anderson has been “de- 
famed.” The suit alleges that An- 
derson is "unable to obtain employ- 
ment in his regular line of work, 
retail sales" as the result of alleged 
"false and misleading statements" 
allegedly made by the “defendant 
Woolco and its agents Hare and 
Basham” regarding the aforemen- 
tioned incident. 

The suit was filed on Anderson's 
behalf by Dennis Majewski. 
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F.W. Woolworth Company, has 
verified it is currently negotiating a 
lease for the Zayre property at 3500 
Dixie Bee Road. Harold Sells. vice 
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president in charge of real estate, 
said Thursday. 

Sells explained the company plans 
to take the Zayre property over after 
Jan. 1, 1980, and after “rather ex- 
tensive remodeling and restocking” 
will open a second Woolco Depart- 
ment Store in late spring of 1980. 

A spokesman for Zayre Corpora- 
tion, based in Framinghan, Mass., 
confirmed Selis” statement and em- 
phasized the sale only involves the 
Zayre property in Terre Haute. 

The spokesman explained Zayre 
Corporation is incorporating a policy 
of “clustering” its stores in various 
areas, the only reason for closing the 
local Zayre store. 

Employees at Zayre have been 
notified of the closing, but Woolworth 
Company has not issued any state- 
ments on employment preference for 
current Zayre employees. 


A Woolworth spokesman has been 


quoted as saying if. the Zayre 
employees are qualified they will be 
considered. : 

An exact closing date for the Zayre 
store has not been announced. 
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F.W. Woolc 


The F.W. Woolworth Co. will open 
its second Terre Haute Woolco Store 
Wednesday, May 14, just off U.S. 41, 
two blocks south of Interstate 70. 

This 77.000 square foot Woolco De- 
partment Store is a takeover of the 
former Zayre Store and features 
shopping and service all on one 
ground level sales floor. 

The F.W. Woolworth Co. has spent 
more than a year planning the store 
in order to incorporate modern design 
in retailing, including wider aisles, 
bright decor and total air condition- 
ing, according to a company release. 

The store will be a full line family 
discount department store selling 
brand name merchandise at com- 
petitive prices. 

Some of the major departments in 
this newest Woolco Store will include 
wearing apparel. style merchandise 
and shoes for the entire family; ma- 
jor appliances including nationally 
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advertised brands of color 
televisions, electronics, radios, 
stereos, refrigerators, freezers, 
vacuum cleaners, and laundry equip- 
ment, paint and accessories, 
hardvvare, tools, furniture, small ap- 
pliances and household accessories, 
floor covering, bedding draperies, 
domestics, and sewing machines; na- 
tionally advertised brands of sporting 
goods, cameras, luggage and leather 
goods; fine jewelry, musical instru- 
ments and records; pets and pet 
supplies; candy, cosmetics and beau- 
ty aids plus a snack center. 

An automotive service center 
featuring tires, batteries, and ac-. 
cessories, and offering a complete 
four bay service facility staffed with 
expert mechanics will be located at 
one corner of the store. Also featured 
is a complete horticulture and garden 
center, merchandising power lawn 
equipment , garden and nursery 
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Stock. 

Also available will be a ful] line of 
home improvements center with 
lumber, paneling, cabinets, storm 
windows, doors, insulation, water 
heaters, sinks and more. 


Complete credit facilities including 
30-day accounts, revolving accounts, 
and installment payment accounts 
will be available for the convenience 
of Woolco customers. Parking 
facilities for up to 590 autos will be 
available next to the store. 


The first Woolco, located at Fort 
Harrison Road and Lafayette 
Avenue, opened in opened in April, 
1966. 
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Booksiore Celebrates 


The Word Christian Book- 
store, located in Riverside 
Plaza, U.S. 41 South, will hold a 
week long celebration June 
18-25 to announce recent ex- 
pansion efforts that added 2500 
square feet to the original facil- 
ity. Door prizes are to be 
awarded daily. 

The Word opened one year 
ago and is one of only two 
Christian bookstores in the 
area. 

Originally designed as a fam- 
ily operation, the larger store 
will feature a full-service con- 
cept offering more Sunday 
School literature, hymnalsm 
and choir and ministerial 
robes. The music section has 
been expanded to include a 
greater selection of tapes, re- 
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tional Bibles, greeting cards, 
Christian gift items and several 
lines of vvedding invitations and 
bridal supplies will be avail- 
able. 

The Word Christian Book- 
store is owned by a group of 
Terre Haute businessmen and 
ISU professors. They include: 
Dr. Richard S. Egly, Mrs. 
Helen Egly, Dr. Robert Clouse, 
Dr. Bonnedell Clouse, Dr. Rich- 
ard Pierard and Mrs. Charlene 
Pierard. David A. Egly is man- 
ager of the southside firm. 
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b Tol EE of "THE NEEDS OF LOCAL CHURCHES and! the Chris. Noel Hord-of-the Second Baptist Church; Richard. Egly, "n 
| tian community, The Word Christian Bookstore 01 opened its dent of the bookstore-company, and his wife, Helen; Robert 

i . doors thi | month in the Zayre Shopping Plaza. Participating in Clouse, treasurer, and his wife, Bonnidell; Dr. Richard 
dın ceremonies June 12 were (from the left) the Rev, .....Pierard, secretary, and his wife, Charlene. 


t 
T. Communly Fiir alt will be on display soon. Ali | through Saturday from 10: :00 | Businessman s Association; 
Pl istiqn items may be specially ordered |, a.m. - 8:00 p.m. Paul Brink, President, Clergy 
6 to fill individual ör group needs. David Egly is manager. Other | Association: Ronald DePasse, 


1 


r ri individuals present at the İT. H. Savings Bank; and Rev. 
ok store Opens Wu A pt opening included Henry Yates,| John Willock, Director of The 
kİ e»Word Christian. Shopping Plaza, isopen Monday TLİ of Christian] Lighthouse Mission. i 
D o np (s gr ms zs)... mam c com enum f 
"Opening this Saturday i 
“response to ar demand by ^ Vigo U County 1 Public Ulrary 
Terre Haute clergy and 
interested citizens. 
The bookstore carries a large 
selection of Bibles, Christian Mt 
greeting cards, stationary, Communlty 
albums usic, t a 
books, Sunday sehool c 
and gi ms, An RS; 
collection of "Christian jewelry | 
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| Egley, manager of the store, explains the However, The Word doesn't cater to any - 
The Wo rd se S current boom in religious awareness and certain group and tries to stock items for all " 
ES concurrently the success of the new busi- branches of Christianity from fundamen- 
the WO rd to v ness. talist groups through high church Protes- 
“People have been so long vvithout any- tant denominations and Catholics. 
thing and after VVatergate and then the “VVe try to meet the needs of the people, e 
reli ig lO Uu S market coming to Christ of a man like (Charles) but often we have to depend on them to let SE 
5 $$ Colson, people see that power is not the — us know what they are," says Egley who ad- 5 
by "Fred d Naton E ultimate thing in life,” he opined. mits he is not an expert on all religious ey 
) JUN | Colson, who once bragged he would celebrations of every denomination, but is m 
George qM says i 7 s S LouHar- trample on his grandmother's body if Presi- learning quickly. 3 
ris says it's coming. Billy Graham says i'S dent Nixon wanted him to, is one of the The store carries a complete line of Sun- $ 
coming. public stars of the back-to-Christ move- day School and vacation Bible School sup- 
The Second Coming? Not exactly, ment since he was born again. In fact,  plies and is currently filling a lot of orders 
though Mr. Graham no doubt is confident of “Born Again” is the title of his bestselling for the latter. Vacation Bible schools are 
that too. What is coming in the United book on sale at The Word and other enjoying a comeback and Egley notes that f^ 
States is an obvious revival of religious bookstores. It is currently the number five the largest one in the area this year will d 
awareness. bestseller in hardback and number two in most probably be one sponsored by the 7 
There are a number of signs, many of paperback among books on the monthly Terre Haute Center for Religious Educa- m 


them evident in Terre Haute: increased 
church attendance, the growth of evangeli- 
cal religious movements, the increase of 
charismatics, the flurry of television shows 
about religion, talk of crusades and on and 
on. 

One tangible aspect of the rise in 
religious awareness is the commercial suc- 
cess of a local business which helps serve 
the local religious revival -- The Word 
Christian Bookstore located in Riverside 
Plaza. 

Opened only a year ago by three local 
men, the store has already doubled in size. 
in fact a grand opening with door prizes 
and the customary hoopla is scheduled for 
the week of June 18-25. 

"Basically, there is a return to seeking 
out some spiritual values," is how Dave 


bestsellers compilation for the Christian 
bookselling trade. 

While “Born Again” and Billy Graham's 
books are available at most bookstores, the 
other bestsellers are sold mostly by stores 
like The Word. They range from titles like 
"Battle for the Bible" by Harold Lindsell, 
editor of "Christianity Today," to "God's 
Answer to Fat . ... Lose It," a popular diet 
book in the religious trade. 

There are a number of titles relating to 
marriage, particularly the problems of 
Christian families which Egley says are 
breaking up at a faster rate these days. 
Such titles include "What Wives Wished 
Their Husbands Knew," “The Act of Mar- 
riage," and "Prime Rib and Apple." 

Biographies are good sellers, too. In ad- 
dition to Colson's work, there is "Norma," 
the autobiography of Norma Zimmer, a 
popular performer on the Lawrence Welk 
Show and ''Joni," the story of how Joni 
Eareckson overcame some of the han- 
dicaps of being a paraplegic. 

In the book publishing trade, publishers 
of Christian books are a current profitable 
phenomena. The rate of success of a book 
from a Christian press is very high and a 
definite market of faithful customers exists, 
served by such stores as The Word. 

Like most other businesses, the role of 
Christian bookstores has changed in re- 
cent years. 

“The old style store was a mom and pop 
operation in their garage or house and they 
sold to friends and people from similar 
"Réigious backgrounds," according to 
Egley. 


tion, a Catholic group. 

While the store is called a "bookstore," 
the term is really misleading. In addition to 
books and school supplies, The Word car- 
ries a large line of musical supplies, rang- 
ing from records and sheet music of the old 
gospel standards to the contemporary 
sound of such persons as Barry McGuire, 
Phil Keaggy and B. J. Thomas, the latter of 
whom has sold some 32 million records on 
the secular market before he became a 
Christian and has since specialized in 
religious music. 

The Word has a strong gift section rang- 
ing from art prints to various types of gift- 
ware, all with a Christian motif. 

The store is contemporary in appearance 
and attractive. "We decided if we were 
going to minister to a wide range of people 
we should decorate and merchandize like 
any other retailer," Egley said. 

Egley is currently expanding the store's 
children's section which already includes 
such items as Christian comic books, in- 
cluding well known characters like Archie 
and his friends and, soon, Dennis the 
Menace. Other kinds of Christian stories in 
comic book form are also included. 

"There are fewer and fewer things a 
family can do," Egley said, complaining 
about the lack of family entertainment, be it 
reading material, music or other diversions 
of suitable taste. 

But he and his store are trying to do 
something about it. The store is owned by 
three local men: Dick Egley, Dave's father, 
who works at IMC Corp.; and Richard 
Pierard and Robert Clouse, both history 
professors at Indiana State University. 
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|Sitget on the west side. 


Investment .Corp., the 


ling service. 
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. 4th St. 


side of Wabash Avenue. In 1880,| development. 
"the firm moved to the southeasti”” — — — 
'corner of” 4th -and: Ohio streets! 


İ ni t TET " 

: C A " lis president of the firm, He is the 
Pal * / | 
T.H Təd, r. 

Grour 8 ro etn tinue to offer a quality line of 

i Th 
tein Glass and Paint Co., Inc., | 
in the 1200 block of South 3rd|Southwest Area Urban Renewal| 


The strueture is being built by| ous firms: 
the Frank L. dəq 0 
ment Co., and is expecte : 
;completed in three months. The Martha Heustis, Herschel G. 
İpresent Krietenstein store is ati Tuttle, Betty Tuttle and Richard 


The Krietenstein firm. vasi 


à 7 Tuttle, who also 


t Richard 
"Tuttle Sign Co., 


"operates the 


great grandson of the. founder 

Carl Krietenstein Sr., and grand: 

son of the late George W. 

| Krietenstein. à | 
Tuttle said the firm will con- 


products and services. The 
building will be constructed of 


|| Ground was broken Möndayi briek and steel, with a paved 
| for new quarters of the Krieten-|parking area in front. 


The new location is in the: 


Project. Krietenstein's present| 


The building will also house location is in the Community 
.ithe home office of the Nichols Center Urban Renewal Project, 
local Area. | 
office of the Nichols Loan Corp. , : 
'and Flair Fabric Care, a coin- the ground-breaking ceremonies 
"operated laundry and dry clean vere the following representa- 


Among those participating in 


tives and associates of the vari- 


Jack Pickett, William George, 
Richard Hawkins, Jeffrey Tuttle, 


Tuttle. 


Also on hand was Golby C. 


and to'its present location in 


1896. 


By DICK SUTLIFF 
Tribune Staff Writer 


Retail sales in the Terre Haute 
metropolitan area have  in- 
creased nearly 150 per cent dur- 
— ing the past decade, exceeding 
by a considerable margin the 
sales hikes in any of the other 
13 metropolitan areas of In- 
diana. 

The figures—takensirom re- 
ports by Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power Issues, 
and Standard Hate and Data 
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Service (SRDS) — were released 
Saturday by the advertising de- 
partment of the '"Tribune-Star 
Publishing Ce. 

The Sales Management Sur- 
vey estimated 1968 retail sales 
for the Terre Haute metro area 
at $361,981,000, an increase of 
148.1 per cent over the 1961 re- 
tail sales figure of $145,867,000. 


The SRDS survey, which 
compared 1968 with 1958, 
showed estimated retail sales 


this year of $342,326,000, com- 
pared with $139,353,000 in 1958. 
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Refqil Sales Up Neai 
.150 Per Cent Here: 
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By SALLY PROFFITT 


A wide world has become 
even a smaller world through 
jthe new facilities of World 
Wide Travel Service, Inc. 


the 


happy to announce that World 
Wide Travel Service, Inc. is 


"of the American Express Com- 
pany. 

With this new association, 
World Wide can now offer its 
clients all the travel and finan- 
,cial service of more than 700 


Company and air 


subsidiaries. " 


its world-wide 


i eled and redecorated its ground 
location in the Terre Haute 
House on Wabash Ave. Upon 
entering this most attractive 
and pleasant office one is im- 
mediately aware of all the won- 
derful trips they could make 
at home or abroad. —  : 
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The amount of increase figures 
out to 145.7 per cent. 

Lew Taylor, executive vice 
president of the Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce, said: 

Rate Explains Expansion 

“"This rate of retail growth 
explains the expansion of retail 
services in Terre Haute. The 
number of sliopping centers, 
and the yearly increase in retail 
sales which Terre Haute has 
experienced, is no real surprise. 

"Terre Haute has been a re- 
tail center for many years in 
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By increasing its space an 
additional 50 per cent it can 
now provide divided areas for 
| Clients desiring to discuss their ' 
vacation needs in privacy with 


Officials of the company arelupon completion of its remod- - 
eling, has now 
d personnel to a fulltime staff of, 
now an official representative ]nine. : 
New desks were added as 
well as new equipment, drapes, 
carpeting and a long service 
counter for airline service. : 
World Wide Travel Service is y. 
: 1 also installing the new "Sabre" 
offices and appointed represen-|and electronic reservation com-|- 
tafives of American Express) puter equipment for confirming "| 


instantly. 
lequipment will 

World Wide Travel, with its "vyithin the next two months. 
improvements in providing such "This is the same electronic 
additional facilities for its cli- equipment one sees in the larg-| 
ents, has just retently remod-ler airports thrgughout the coun-| 


Terre Haute is indeed forhu-l 
nate in having these new facili-| 
ties and services offered to our| 
community by World Wide 
Travel Service, Inc., as it puts 
s on par with all the larger 
jties in the United States and 
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tour counselors. The firm, 


increased its Cy 


line passenger reservations [- 
It is hoped that this 
be- installed: 
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additional proof 
Haute is on the move! 


— — 


that 


Par yoli 


the Wabash Valley, and the 
Chamber of Commerce, through 
its Central Business District 
Committee, is developing pro- 
grams to insure this continued 
growth. 

"We see this (growth) as a 
fact because of the recent state- 
ment by Aldens to expand their 
retail service area on Wabesh 
Avenue," Taylor concluded. 

Etling Comments 

John E. Etling, president of 
the Vigo-Sullivan-Clay Central 
Labor Council, had this reac- 
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JACQUIE DENEHIE 
Joins Williams Co. 


— 
Denehie leaves £ 
station, joins “” 
: local PR firm xz 


- İA 4AAMÜR ZN KV eV ə 
acquie Denehie rece ly joined 
the Williams Co. and has been 
assigned account management 
responsibilities as well as managing 
the media department, Charles A. 
Williams, president, said. 
. The Williams Co., 641 Ohio St., is 
an advertising and public relations 
firm specializing in marketing com- 
munications for industrial accounts, 
financial institutions and retail busi- 
nesses. 

Denehie joined WPFR radio in 
1981 as an account executive, and 
received promotions to local sales 
manager and then to general sales 
manager, where she served until her 
departure from the station. 

. She also has seven years ex- 
perience as a salesperson and local 
Store manager for local clothing 
. Stores and worked for two years as 
xa commercial artist in Milwaukee, 
a; Wisc. 
2: 'Jacquie's experience in retail 
«marketing and in media manage- 
,ment make her an important addi- 
tion to our staff," Williams said in 
"a prepared statement. 
The former Milwaukee resident 
. has lived in Terre Haute for 15 years. 
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World Wide 


Travel Adds 


Com puter Infermation.... lic 


Need to know if you should 
pack your raincoat for 
tomorrow's- trip to Atlan- 
ta?...Or what about the latest 
shows playing in Las Vegas this 
weekend? 

Global weather information 
and a timetable of current 
shows playing in major U.S. 
and European cities are just 
two of the services available on 
World Wide Travel's new com- 
puters. installed last week in 
the agency's office at the Terre 
Haute House 

The TWA network, called 
PARS—Programmed Airline 
Reservations Systems—can 
retrieve a variety of informa- 
tion by simply keying in a 
series of codes on one of two 
screened terminals. Schedules 


from the official domestic and 
international airline guides are 
fed into the computer and up- 
dated daily. Though the com- 
puter is a TWA system. the ser- 
vice provides schedules, fares. 
and availability on 455 separate 
airlines. 

In addition to scheduling non- 
stop and connecting flights, 
PARS will provide a list of in- 
flight movies and make 
arrangements for special 
customer services. such as a 
special diabetic meal or a re- 
quest for wheel chairs. Car ren- 
fal information, acceptable 
credit cards. world-wide hotel 
availability— including current 
rates and check-out hours, 
simultaneous ticket printing. 
provisions for the most 
economical route. and conver- 
Sion Charts for non-U.S. 
currency. are still other ser- 
vices. 

World Vide Travel 
employees spent one week at 
TWA's Breech Training 


Academy in Kansas City and . 


are currently working with 
TWÁ's Midwest Automation 
Director. Joe Joyce. to gain 
speed and proficiency on the 
Space-age machines. 

Maintaining there was no ex- 
I tra charge for the new service, 
World Wide Travel Manager. 
Rosemary Dever, said: “...our 
Agency is only as good as the in- 
formation we have. The new 
computers allow us to offer 
more professional service 
(with up-to-the-minute 
data)...” 
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AUTOMATION COMES TO LOCAL AGENCY — Modern computers, installed recently at 
World Wide Travel, retrieve airline schedules, make hotel reservations and provide a host o£ 
other personalized services at the push of a button. Operator Cathy Kenning, seated, gets last- 
minute instructions from TWA Automation Director, Joe Joyce, as Rosemary Dever, 
Manager of the agency, looks on. 
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V”hat Started As A Joke Turned Into A Big Investment 


By SHERRY L. HINTON 
Star Staff Writer 

Fewer and fewer persons, are required in the 
farming profession today thanks to improved meth- 
ods: and. technological advances. but even fewer 
persons engage in the type of farming undertaken by 
Dick Roberts, 711 S. 29th St., who has opened 
Worms, Inc, 

” Roberts plans to raise worms for use in bait shops 
for the nation's 33 million licensed fishemen, gar- 
deners, farmers and nurseries and for future waste 
control projects. Roberts said worms devour their 
own weight in decayed organic waste every 24 hours 
and though there are no facilities for this potential 
in the midwest at present, it has been tried by such 
companies as Neutralight in California. 

"After joking around for a long time, and not 
really knowing anything about raising worrns, I read 
an article in the Sunday Tribune-Star entitled, 'Good 
Earth Worm and Ecology Farms' and decided to 
give iit a try.” he said. Roberts purchased the book, 
"Earthworms. For Ecology and Profit" by Ronald 
E. Gaddie Sr and Donald E. Douglas. 

The next step was to visit Le Yeager and Ron 
Schantz of the Good Earth Worm and Ecology 
Farms, RR 2, Lebanon. IIl., who are distributors for 
North American Bait Farms. He placed' his first 
deposit on his first two shipments of 200.000 red 
worms each and purchased the necessary equip- 
. ment. including a Morse thermometer for measur- 
ing bed temperature, a PH testor and kit for 
measuring acidity and akalinity of bedding and 
bedding materials. 

Roberts used pieces of masonite, wood chips and 
cotton seeds for his bedding, which he placed into 
three by eight feet troughs he constructed of used 
lumber. Plywood was used for the bottom of the 
troughs, and he painted the inside of the troughs 
white. The paint is necessary to protect the boards 
from moisture. 

His first shipment of worms was packed in boxes, 
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approximately 12 by 12 inches, and wax-lined. Each 
box held 50.000 worms and weighed approximately 40 
pounds The worms were placed in their new home 
and given a couple of days to get oriented to their 
surrounding. Roberts then began feeding them a 19 
percent protein grain-base formula. three quarters 
of a pound. twice a week. The worms also received 
five pounds of treated cow manure per week. 

Worms are light-sensitive and must be kept in the 
dark Roberts houses his worm troughs in his 
basement. although he said outdoors are usually 
recommended. He said weather conditions here are 
not conducive to proper temperatures, 60-75 degrees, 
for maximum year-around breeding conditions. 

The worms become dormant at about freezing and 
often lay eggs in protective cysts to sustain life of 
the secies. Extremely hot weather conditions, 100 
degrees and above kills the worms. 

Roberts said he waters the worms every couple of 
days. but he estimated the amount didnt't exceed a 
half-gallon of water per trough. ““Vorms: drink 
water." said Roberts, "Át helps them digest food and 
helps keep them cool.” 

The PH of the bedding must be checked every 60 
to 90 days. as well as splitting beds. This consists of 
removing half of the trough's worms and trans- 
ferring them to an empty bed. This is necessary 
because of the rapid reproduction rate of the worms. 
Each mating of the worms can result in an egg 
capsule that will hatch two to four weeks later and 
releasing an average of four baby earthworms. 
Roberts said the baby worms are white in color and 
practically invisible to the naked eye, and they turn 
red as they grow older. 

Worms are unisex species, which means they can 
fertilize themselves. Under normal conditions, 2.000 
mature breeders can produce more than one million 
earthworms in a year Roberts will be receiving 
shipments totaling 600,000 worms in the near future, 
which makes his initial stock of worms a million. He 
said he eventually hopes to have 300 beds of worms. 
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"Every eight to 10 months, harvesting of the 
worms occurs. This is performed with the aid of a 
machine that sorts the worms by size similar to the 
way apples and oranges are sorted. The different 
sizes filter through their respective size slot of the 
machine. At this time, the castings (earthworm- 
wastes) are removed and packaged for sale to 
nurseries and other fertilizer utilizers. Roberts said 
until now this has been an overlooked market, but 
Sears has begun using castings. "It's the most 
expensive fertilizer you can buy, said Robert, “but 
you use less and it doesn't burn your plants." 

As for the marketing value of the, Roberts said 
you could buy 100.000 worms for $695. He said his 
most sought amount would probably be in parcels of 
three and four dollars a pound. He estimates 40 to 50 
percent of his business will come from bait shops. 

He said he would eventually like to undertake the 
worms a as a full-time job and it could develop into - 
a multiple-partner enterprise. He presently does his - 
own bookkeeping in addition to raising worms. 

"Worms live to be 15 years old.” said. Roberts. - 
"and have only a few natural enemies." Snakes, . 
toads. centepedes, moles and birds eat worms : 
There also is a red mite which attaches to the worms 
and another mite that eats their food. V/henever this - 
latter mite coccurs, the bedding must be burned off : 

Roberts says the worms are interesting to watch : 
and have minimal intelligence. He also pointed out * 
worms are 70 to 90 percent protein, odorless and . 
tasteless. They have been tried in animal foods and - 
even human foods. Roberts said Hollywood stars ^ 
have served worms as delicacies and a recent baking 
contest sponsored by worm growers awarded $500 to 

"Applesauce Surprise Cake" — complete with - 


crunchy nuggets of chopped worms. 

Although he doesn't plan to break even financially - 
for 10 to 18 months, he said he's very excited. about 
his work. He said setting up a worm business is time “ 
consuming but may stabilize to three to five minutes ' 
per day per bed once the routine is set. 
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Dick Roberts grabs a handfull of his investment 


- Woodburn Printing Co. advances three mən 
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ED SCHULZ 


Woodburn Printing Company Pres- 
ident Don Pendergast has announced 
three rmnanagement changes for the 
15-year-old local company. 


Wayne Bovenschen has becn 
named production manager, John 
Crippen, sales-service administrator, 
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WAYNE, BOVENSCHEN 


and Ed Schulz, safes manager. ac- 
cording to Pendergast's announce- 
ment this weekend. 

The report noted that Bovenschen 
has been with Woodburn for 12 years 
and is a native of Terre Haute. He has 
been managing the rotary forms op- 
erations. 
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JOHN CRIPPEN 


Crippen is from Columbus and has 
worked for the company for six years. 
He has been estimating supervisor 
and in charge of order entry opera- 
tions. 

Schulz is a native of Detroit and has 
been in sales for Woodburn for four 
years. 
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Fine wood craftsmanship of years 
gone by has not been lost. A new 
shop that just opened in October 
brings back the art, the beauty and 
the pride of handcrafted wood crea- 
tions. The Woodcraft Shoppe. four 
miles south of Terre Haute on State 
Road 63, is managed by Helen 
Sandberg and Nancy Martin. 

The wood decorative items are 
made in Prairieton by Oliver 
Sandberg and Kenneth Martin. 
Beginning with the idea of just one 
ecology box for the Sandberg's 
daughter, the creations have grown 
and sparked the designing of The 
Woodcraft Shoppe. 

Their beautiful showroom dis- 
plays originals of Sandberg Crea- 
tions, Inc. The ingenious design of 
the shop compliments these origi- 
nal items displayed. At the present 
time, the shop is the only retail out- 
let for their items, but dealerships 
are being set up in Indiana and 1l- 
linois. 

Visiting the shop you can see an 
assortment of items: clocks (wall. 
corner and mantel), picture frames. 
advertising clocks, mirrors, ecology 
boxes. candlestick holders. hutch 
boxes, fern stands, shadow boxes. 
nativity scenes. wall sconces. 
smoking stands. wall decorator 
shelves, T.V. lights. swag lights and 
hall trees. An item of interest for the 
bicentennial year is their "Liberty 
Bell Clock”. Many of these clocks 
can be personalized for the home 
or business. Also available are 
materials to be used for center- 
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pieces or table decorations such as 
candle holders, rings, candles and 
figurines. 

Several of the articles were on 
display at the Christmas Gift and 
Hobby Show in Indianapolis from 
November 8-16. One of their 
customers was so pleased with the 
display that she stopped by the 
shop. “İt was the nicest display over 
there." 

If you want something imagina- 
tive. unusual and unique, visit The 
Woodcraft Shoppe. If you don't see 
what you want, custom work is 
available. 

"Originality is what we are trying 
to attain with our shop. The items 
we carry are completely different 
than anything on the market today”. 


Photo by Bob Godtrey 
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Loeal Woolco stores e eathaf Biy ota crisis, : 
as parent schedules 30 closings nationally: 


By MARTIN JASICKI 
Tribune Staff Writer 

Despite sluggish profits nationally, local Woolco 
stores are not among 30 stores earmarked for 
closing, according to managers of the two Terre 
Haute outlets. 

Neither Harry Hare, manager of the Plaza North 
Woolco store, nor Mike Fenstermaker, the southside 
store's manager, foresee their stores among those 
slated to close, because business locally has been 
"substantial and good," according to Hare. 

“Nationally, they're (Woolco stores) not making 
any money, " Hare said. "They're making sales but 
no profits." 

A report from a New York Times article Friday 
indicated the F.W. Woolworth Co., which owns 
Woolco stores, lost $16 million in the first quarter of 
1982. Woolworth's profits and sales have been under 
siege for more than a year, the report said, noting 
that for eight of the past 14 months, its sales have 


either declined or increased by less than 1 percent. 

As a result, Richard L. Anderson, president and 
chief operating officer, said the company would 
close 30 Woolco stores this year and remodel 20 
others. 

A spokeswoman from Woolworth's main office In 
New York today would not confirm which U.S. stores 
will get their closing notices. She said that informa- 
tion will be disclosed Monday when Anderson returns 
from a business trip to Mexico. 

Nevertheless, neither Hare nor Fenstermaker 
feels the Terre Haute stores will be affected because 
business has been satisfactory. 

Locally, although specific figures have not been 
released, Hare said his store's profits were up 6 
percent while the southside store (in Riverside 
Plaza) has had a 20 percent profit over the first 
quarter. 

Hare said he is hopeful the local stores wil] be 
among those scheduled for remodeling. 


Likewise, Fenstermaker is optimistic, saying 
there has “been talk of remodeling here” for botir 
Terre Haute stores, while there has been no talk of 
closing stores in Indiana. 

Hare said he expects "maybe seven or elght 
stores” in the Chicago area to close because of the 
highly competitive market there. Woolco stores have 
been located in the Chicago area about six years, he 
said. 

In addition to the two local Woolco stores, Terre 
Haute also has two Woolworth stores, located down- 
town and at Meadows Shopping Center, whose 
futures are uncertain. 

Betty Taylor, store manager for the downtown 
Woolworth store, was unaware of any closings, but 
noted the failure of the downtown area to generate 
new merchants and old customers was hurtiriş 
business. 

"For what's left down here we're doing pretty 
good," she said. 
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was Manager Here 


Explaining that the huge 
store will be supervised by di- 
visional managers, Dau re- 
vealed that C. W. Jones ,well- 
known in Terre Haute as the 
former manager of the F. W. 
Woolworth Store in the South- 
land Shopping Center, has been 
chosen to fill one of the respon- 
sible division management posi- 
tions. He will have jurisdiction 
Over women's accessories, 
linens, home accessories, sew- 
ing needs and certain furniture 
departments. 

A native of St. Joseph, Mo., 
Jones joined the . Woolworth 
Company in 1957 and managed 
a Woolworth store in Macomb, 


Ih, before coming to: Terre 
Haute. | 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones reside at 
2419 Idaho St. with their two 
small sons. He is a member of 
ur lks and Masonic Lodges. 
. King has' been chosen. 
[: fil a second divisional man- | 
iagership which includes the: 
(music department, stationery, 
confections, . picutres, — books, 
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toys and other related mil “7 
a7 T chandise. " Ns j 
i be | Educated in Ohio, King's ca- 

5 Nizə reer with Woolworth began " » 

| v.c 1958 and has been spent ex- ə nü Acute 
(scheduled b. open "in PI clusively in Indiana. He comes Community di N 2 
“North on il clusively in ndiana. He comes to o 


he. managed a Woolworth Store. 
manageria Mr. and Mrs. King have three 
new 'enterp ise. 


children and reside at 3818 

All are "MERI assosatar-oll. Poplar St. He is a member or 
the FF, W. Wo h Compauy,| the Elks Lodge. 4 

parent c: the po 


| Will Have Statf of 225 
“alaq. thgt IN ə EM I. Dau expressed satisfaction 


with the progress the new Wool-| 


nounced t 35 ppoin j : ml Terre Haute from Gary where 
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joined the organi tion as man-|. TR co Store is making in filling the; 
agerial t Hn s and have Rə 225 fulltime positions that will T 
proved th bilities the field j A be required for the efficient op- 
of retail- sifandisif in: thei R. r i eration of the big rri meus O?” 
succes £o * als . store. E 
Di şal əə 0 XX. i | Indicating that, at, escept for ! für the! 

dü. Hadı LES T! E top managerial team, Woolco's 


staff will be comprised almost 
,entirely of local people, Dau re- 
iported he has been delighted 
with the high caliber of RS job 
"y ; - şəx applicants being receive 

HS rand LA . 5 "The store is weWt along in its 
yes has managed Wooh 'employment program, Dau said, 


"Since A hirago d" with a sizable number of people 
... already working or receiving 
səm under 7 executive special training. Among the 
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trainees is a staff of cashiers 
who wil man the store's bat- 
tery of computer-styled, elec- 
tronically - controlled check-out 
registers. 
In addition to its fulltime 
Con staff, the Woolco Department 
merce wie in | Chicago. ms Store wil employ from 75 to 
Ed 100 parttime sales people in 
peak seasons, stated Dau. 


command 

parten EN 
/sistant general. manager. 
hay A “Forest Park, 
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Customers, employees question Woolco pricing 


Staff Writer 

A radio commercial boasts that 
Woolco customers will “save a whop- 
ping 30 to 50 cents on every dollar... 
at least 30 to 50 percent off everything 
in stock." But now some Woolco 
customers and employees themselves 
have charged that Woolco might have 
marked up their prices before start- 
ing their huge “going out of business 
sale." 

The two local Woolco Discount 
Department stores — along with 336 
others nationwide — are partici- 
pating in the sale after an announce- 
ment in September that corporate 
financial difficulties were forcing the 


That decision was announced by 
officials of F. W. Woolworth, Woolco's 
parent. 

Customers at Terre Haute's two 
stores receive their 30 to 50 percent 
discount on purchases at the cash 
registers in the front of the stores. 
Signs. around the stores tell cus- 
tomers that the price on the product 
is not the price they will have to pay. 

Many of the items contain at least 
two price tags — one placed directly 
over the other. Several attempts to 
lift the top price tag off to check the 
bottom one were unsuccessful. 

One Plaza North Woolco employee, 
who preferred to remain anonymous, 
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definite sign of a ““markup.” 

"They marked everything up,” he 
said. 

The employee said most items 
were marked up between 10 and 20 
percent, and that the big-ticket items 
— refrigerators, automotive supplies 
and stereos — were definitely 
“markup” targets. 

““These people up here will buy it 
because they don't want to go down 
south and fight the crowd," he added. 

In addition to not having to fight the 
U.S. 41-Interstate 70 area traffic, the 
worker pointed out, shoppers think 
they are getting a good deal when 
they see banners and hear advertise- 
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all items.” 

Other Woolco employees said they 
were afraid to talk to a reporter about 
the alleged markups. They feared 
they might lose their job before the 
actual shutdown if they talked. In 
addition, employees said they were 
told by their bosses not to talk to the 
media. 

"Yesterday, we were told there 
were going to be some people coming 
in from the paper or something like 
that and they (management) told us 
to avoid the issue and not to answer 
anything," said an employee at the 
south store in Riverside Pla 

*"They're (management) x up 
here” at the north store, said another 
worker. “They think you're trying to 
pin something on them.” 

The husband of one worker said he 
was afraid for his wife to talk because 
he didn't want her to lose her job just 
yet — they need all the money they 
can get. 

“The managers have already come 
around to all the employees and told 
them not to talk to reporters," he 
said. 

Even though some employees may 
not be talking. some Woolco shoppers 
talked about incidents which they 
believe point to a markup. 

One woman said she was doing 

Continued on page 8, col. 3. 
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in south plaza 


The new  Woolco. South store, 
located in Riverside Plaza in the 
building formerly occupied by 
Zayre's, is officially open. 

Robert Piernik, general manager, 

notes that ““extensive remodeling of 
the interior has been completed." 
* "This will be a full-line operation 
featuring a complete selection of 
ladies wear, as well as upgraded 
mens wear, shoe and major appliance 
departments," Piernik said. 

Further additions include a fenced- 

in garden center, expanded camera 
department and a total home im- 
provement section. 
"CA first for a Woolco store in this 
region will be a company-owned and 
-operated automotive department," 
Piernik added. 

Associated with Piernik at the new 
store will be assistant general 
manager, Ben Burzynski, and 
merchandise manager, Glen Brown. 
£ Woolco South at Riverside Plaza is 
located on U.S. 41 south of the Davis 

venue intersection. 
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WOOLCO OPENS NEW STORE — Grandopen- 
ing festivities were conducted for the new Woolco 
South store in Riverside Plaza recently. Those 
present included Joseph M. Unger, Woolco re- 
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gional 
Hoole, administrative assistant to Terre Haute 
Mayor Pete Chalos, and Ross Hedges, president of 
the Terre Haute Area Chamber of Commerce. 


manager, north central 
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WOOLCO REMODELS — Wednesday ceremonies at Plaza 
North's Woolco Department Store put the final touches on a vast 
remodeling effort that added new displays, carpeting. paint. and 
other improvements to the entire store. Paused for the 
ribbon-cutting were, from the left, David Wentz, Division I 
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Manager, Terre Haute; Ralph Tucker, Chamber of Commerce; 
Ray Thompson, Ass't. Manager, Terre Haute; Paul Dahar, 
District Manager, Indianapolis; Mayor William Brighton; John 


Grinnell, Regional Manager. 
Manager of Tas Haute store. — 
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Remedel 


,Woglco Department Store, 
4orated in the Plaza North Shop- 
ping Center, finalized a store- 
wide remodeling effort March 2 
with a ribbon-cutting 
ceremony . Several officials 
were on hand, including the 
firm's Chicago-based Regional 
Manager. John Grinnell 


Chicago; and Harry Hare, 
T MAR 4 
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Woolco's local Manager. 
Harry Hare. began the refur- 
bishing project. December 27 
with new paint, paneling, 
carpeting. lighting. and dis- 
plays for most of the 66.000 
square foot shopping area. A 
Home Improvement Center and 
Smoking Shop were added and 


, several departments were ex- 


panded to accomodate shop- 
pers 

Woolco Department Store, 
featuring self-service aisles for 
ts variety of products and 
departments. opened in April of 
1966 
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. From staff a staff and wire reports 

The nearly 200 Woolco employees in two Terre 
Haute stores were just as surprised as those in the 
rest of the country Friday, when they learned the 
stores were to be closed. 

Without any advance warning, the chairman of 
F.W. Woolworth told national media the Woolco 
stores would cease operations by early next year. 
This was reportedly the first, and only word, any 
local Woolco employees had of the action. 

Woolco operates retail stores here at the Plaza 
North Shopping Center and Towne South Plaza, and 
officials there say they had no indication it was 
coming, or knew anything more about the closing 
than what they heard from the media. 

The Plaza North store employees about 100 
persons, and the other store, about 80. 

The chain apparently will continue to operate 
two F.W. Woolworth store in Terre Haute. 

Although it was no secret the Woolco group of 
Stores was losing money, there was little concern 
at Terre Haute because both units were doing well 
and one of the pair was considered to be one of the 
top operations in the region. 

The announcement of the closing has left the 
local stores and others In the group without 
direction until sometime next week. It is antici- 
pated that regional supervisors will contact indi- 
vidual stores within the next week and establish the 
closing procedure. 

Friday morning, employees in the north store 
were busy stocking shelves and merchandise bays 
with goods for the holiday shopping season, which 
they will apparently have time to sell before the 
closing early next year. 


Woolco employees surprise 
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The decision was that the Woolworth company 
could reduce its operating loss by eliminating the 
Woolco group which has forced the firm into a 
deficit position for the first six months of this year. 

Management personnel in the two Terre Haute 
stores expect to be moved to other positions with 
the chain's other retail operations. 

The announcement to close the two stores comes 
almost one year after similiar announcments that 
the Montgomery Ward and A&P store at Terre 
Haute would be closed. 

The country's No. 4 retaller said Friday it is 
abandoning the discount business and its 20-year 
battle against industry giant K mart Corp 

Woolworth Chairman Edward F. Gibbons said 
the company would instead concentrate on its other 
moneymaking businesses. Woolworth owns 1,300 
Woolworth variety stores, the nation's No. 1 shoe- 
store chain — Kinney Shoes — and several special- 
ty clothing chains. 

"We believe that the figures indicate that 
Woolworth will be a more profitable company once 
freed from the burden of U.S. Woolco's disappoint- 
ing performance," he said. 

For Woolco workers, the company held out the 
possibility of new jobs within Woolworth. 

Woolco stores are concentrated mostly in the 
Southeast and South-Central United States. Woolco 
stores in Canada — which are profitable — will stay 
open. 

The parent company invested ''a lot of time, 
effort, money and people in trying to turn the 
division around," sald Edward Weller, a retail 
analyst with E.F. Hutton, a Wall Street firm. The 
shutdown is a ““dramatic change in direction," he 
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said. 

Woolworth, which began with Frank 
Woolworth's 5-cent store in Lancaster, Pa., in 1879, 
has not kept pace with other retailers in recent 
years, in part because of Woolco's persistent 
losses. 

Nevertheless, the decision to shut down Woolco 
caught many industry analysts by surprise. 

“Tes about time they bit the bullet," said Jeffrey 
Edelman, of Dean Witter Reynolds. “1 think it's a 
positive move. For some time they've been talking 
about turning the big white elephant around.” 

*"This decision is going to make Woolworth an 
interesting company," said Otto Grote of Derby 
Securities. "I'm wildly bullish.” 

Woolworth announced earlier in the week that it 
was discussing the possible sale of its entire 52.6 
percent interest in F.W. Woolworth PLC, its 
British subsidiary. The British unit lost $5.5 million 
in the first half of this year. 

Some analysts suggested the Woolco liquidation 
may be a strategy to offset the resulting loss with 
any profits it may gain on the sale of the British 
unit. 

Woolworth and S.S. Kresge Co., the discount 
store pioneer, both expanded into the suburbs in the 
early 1960s. Kresge's K mart was so successful the 
company name was changed to K mart in 1977. 

Analysts attribute K  mart's success to 
management's total commitment to discounting. 
Woolworth, on the other hand, treated Woolco as 
just another of its specialty operations. 

"We scattered our shots," said Gibbons. “VVe 
didn't concentrate market by market. We shot all 
over the country.” 
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By ROB SHAV 
Staff VVriter 

Visions of standing in the un- 
employment line early in 1983 dance 
in the heads of 200 local Woolco 
employees. Their hopes for a happy 
New Year were dashed recently when 
F.W. Woolworth Co. officials an- 
nounced the closing of the chain after 
the Christmas holiday season. 

Woolworth officials announced 
Sept. 24 that all Woolco stores in the 
U.S. would be closed due to financial 
losses. 

Employees had retained some op- 
timism after the Sept. 24 announce- 
ment, because an Arab sheik had 
expressed interest in purchasing the 
336 stores nationwide. 

However, evn that last bit of op- 
timism disappeared a week ago, 
when the sheik, Mohammed al Fassi, 


announced he had abandoned his ef-" 


forts. 

The 336 national stores includes 
two in Terre Haute — one in Towne 
South Plaza and one in Plaza North 
Shopping Center. 

Unless the sheik reconsiders, or 
some other ““savior” comes to the 
rescue, 25,000 Woolco employees will 
be out of work. 

Most workers here were not only 
upset with the decision, but with the 
way in which they “learned” of it. 

“1 was in men's wear and Channel 
10 (WTHLITV) came in with their 
cameras... everybody gathered 
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THING OF THE PAST? — This familiar scene outside the Woolco 
store in Towne South Plaza may be a thing of the past after the 


Christmas season. 

around the snack bar and they (WTHI 
reporters) told ns," said Carole 
Laucevicius, an employee at the 
Towne South store. 

“1 think it's very sad that outside 
people know we're closing down 
before we do,”” she added. “You can't 
tell me they (corporate officials) 
woke up one morning and said, 'We're 
going under — let's close." 

Ms. Laucevicius, who has worked 
at Woolco just over two months, said 
she has heard conflicting dates con- 
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cerning the store closings. 

"It's bad to lose your job," she 
said. “But it's really bad to be played 
with back and forth." 

Ms. Laucevicius said she doesn't 
know what she will do if she finds 
herself unemployed in January. Right 
now she is busy “hoping.” 

"We are in hope that we will be 
bought out and we will be able to keep 
our jobs," she said. "I have to be 
(optimistic) because there just are no 
jobs in Terre Haute.” 


r hearing 


Another Woolco employee, Doug 
Bates, said he was just as surprised 
by the announcement of the closing. 
Bates said he wasn't working that 
day, so he learned of his fate by a 
telephone call instead. 

"It was like we were standing on 
this rug and somebody pulls it out and 
we fall flat on our face," Bates said. 

"Everybody has dedicated them- 
selves to this operation — 
everybody's standing around in 
numbness right now," he added. 

As far as future job prospects are 
concerned, Bates said he has “some 
feelers out.” 


The manager of the Tawne South 
Woolco store, Mike Fenstermaker, 
isn't worried about the future. He's 
confident he can find work elsewhere 
if necessary. 

"I've already gotten 100 copies of 
my resume printed up,'' 
Fenstermaker said. Those 100 copies 
should net him a job right away, he 
said, since he is only 33 years old. 


Fenstermaker said he plans to stay 
until Jan. 25 or Jan. 31... whenever 
the store is closed — “”til the key is 
turned." 

But, the manager added, nothing is 
certain. 

“If an offer comes along that is too 
good to pass up, then I'll jump on it," 
Fenstermaker said. 

“1 felt deflated, “ he said of the 
closing announcement. “Tt takes the 
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air out of your balloon. We were going 
to make many changes in the store.” 

Fenstermaker said he is optimistic : 
— thanks to rumors and a knowledge 

of the retail business world — that 
another retailer will move into Terre 
- Haute if Woolco closes. 

- "I've told my employees one thing 
- nobody lets K-Mart have a town by 
itself,” he said. 

Fenstermaker said he has heard 
that Target plans an 80-store ex- 
pansion, and that one of those storeş 
might be located in the old Topp”s 
building on East Wabash Avenue. 

— Bates said he had heard similar 
rumors about Target's plans. 

According to a spokeswoman for 
Target, however, Bates and 
Fenstermaker are a little off “target.” 

““VVe are not at this time (planning 
to open a store in Terre Haute),” said 
Connie O'Brien, secretary to Fred 
Schmid, Target's regional manager 
and senior vice president. 

Ms. O'Brien, in a telephone in- 
terview from her Indianapolis office, 
said the rumors must be running high 
locally because she had received 
three phone calls in two days about 
the possibility of a new store ARR 
in Terre Haute. 

Woolco employees also indicated 
that V/almart had expressed an in- 
terest in moving into the city. “A 
spokesman for the company at its 
headquarters in Bentonville,,, Ark., 
denied the rumor. 
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By John Halladay 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 


Shoppers milled in the aisles and 
poked through piled-up merchan- 
dise Saturday afternoon. 

It was the final day of business 
for the F.W. Woolworth and Co. 
store in downtown Terre Haute. 

Much of the merchandise already 
had been sold. Doug Wolfrum, 
closing manager for the store at 
647 Wabash Ave. said business 
had been "fairly ood." 

But, "It's sort of disheartening to 
see it (the store) just torn apart," 
Wolfrum said. 

The store has been in the same 
location since 1957. 

Virtue Barnaby, a store 
0 luyes off and on since 1959, 

similar sentiments. "I hate to 
see the store close," she said. 

Discounts of up to 60 percent 
drew some shoppers to the store's 
final days. 

*[ just heard they were having a 
sale," Lenora Nons of Terre Haute 
said as she paused with her basket 
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containing books, envelopes and à Remaining merchandise in- 


toothbrush. 

While there are bright spots in 
the downtown picture, sorue see the 
store's closing as part of a general 
trend in the downtown area. 

“1 think its a shame that 
downtown has to disappear — 
there used to be everything down 
here,” Nons said. She said she 
believes the downtown has been 
hurt by shopping centers in other 
parts of town and by "the way the 
buses operate now." 

Wolfrum said a major problem 
was a long-term downward drift in 
the number of people who used the 
Woolworth's grill. “It had been at 
one time a real booming business," 
but the decline set in, and "that led 
to the decline of the entire store." 

The firm's downtown location 
“has not been a very profitable 
store in recent years," Jim Drury, 
director of store development for 
Woolworth's, said earlier this year. 

The south third of the store and 
the former grill area along the west 
Ene already were roped off Satur- 

ay. 
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cluded piles of books, One selected 
at random by a reporter was titled 
“Top Secret: ALLIGATORS!" (The 
inside of the dust jacket promised, 
among other things, "the Mayor 
announces there is no truth to the 
rumor that alligators have overrun 
the city's sewer system.") 

The store's 13 full- and two 
part-time employees were offered 
transfers to other stores, Drury 
said. But Wolfrum said as far as he 
knew only three staffers from the 
downtown store would move to The 
Meadows outlet. Some have other 
jobs, and some would just be sitting 
for a while, Wolfrum said. 

There was no ceremony planned 
for the end of business Saturday. 
Store staff would just turn out the 
lights and lock the doors, he said, 
because they would come back 
Monday to finish cleaning up, a 
process that might take several 
more days. 

"It's a good learning experience," 
Wolfrum said of directing a store 
closing. "It's a plus toward your 
career," 
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Draining the bottle: Lacy Raftis pours Xü 
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owntown closing. - 


means changes in patrons' routine. 
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By Liz Ciancone 
Tribune-Star Staff Reporter 
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the waitresses who no longer wait for her order. Its s 
been the same every morning. 
YT don” t know what they'd think if I changed my- 
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UU Yalan” Yaya r. mə OD menu,” Lewis said. x - 
Dot Lewis has a few weeks to restructure her daily Lunch has become an established habit for another: Qi 
routine Ns its not something she's looking forward ^ Xylatch of friends, among them Saralee Mitchell. a 
perde wo She said she had no advanced warning of the € 3 
Lewis has had breakfast at the downtown ^ comtemplateg closing, but added, “you could tell. - A 
Woolworth's every morning for the P Pise ia E something was coming." Her thitinds behind -the, iy 6 ” 
now that management has announced the downtown counter told her they had learned of the proposed Le 
0 zu diyə P. e end of August, she's going closing Friday. pq 
to have to fall back and regroup. - 
“1 started coming in as a student,” she said. “That Store manager Becky Taylor refused to allow her E 
j i » employees to be interviewed. 
was back in 1970 and breakfast was 47 * s 5 "They haven't been told anything yet and wouldi? E: T 
"The price of breakfast has gone up to 99-cents, but E YE 
Lewis finds the convenience of dux her day vı “a how to answer," she said. "There's plenty of il: 
t at Woolworth's is more than worth the *ej fel 
ide maa abi Mitchell doesn't know what she's going to do about S 
“1 used to come in and eat and study and it's . lunch after Aug. 31. “TPve got a couple of months to^ 3 
become a habit. It establishes my routine and gives : decide," she said. “1 don't know, us Te Shc ”.- z 
a start to the day. I don't have to do anything and maybe." E 
|. there'sa group of regulars — we've become friends It won't bi an easy decision for Levis itr NM 1 Sm 
| and Ive become friends with many Ole: the. . looks upon the time she ' spends in a Wool: Or th booth - * .. 
— waitresses, she said. — yü eating, or studying, or "ə and “my personal 1 t 
Lewis' established habit has become familiar to time.” th ay a 
dn 
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Of The Old 10-1 


By RICHARD TUTTLE 
Star Staff Writer 

There was the aroma of 
roasting peanuts and popped 
vorn. A fragrance of un- 
wrapped soaps and incense and 
inexpensive perfumes was 
subdued but evident. 

Every counter had a new 
product to.be viewed, a new 
"nystery of “vhat” and 'how'. 

“Uhis was the 10-cent store, the 
Woolworth dime store, the 
Kresge dime and quarter 
Store. This was the store ofr 
cvervone. as many items were 
available only at the 10-cent 
store. and the millionaire and 
$i0-a-week clerk had to rub 
clbows at the same counter. 

The local Woolworth. located 
then at 617 Wabash Ave., had 
two "island' candy counters. 
filled with bulk candy to be 
purchased in any quantity, a 
nickle or dime. All types of 
chocolate: candy, hard candy, 
licorice sticks and chunks, jelly 
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beans. white round mints. 
caramels. coated peanuts. 
peanuts. almonds. and perhaps 
pecans. There must have been 
forty.kinds of candy. each to be 
eyed hungrily before a selection 
was made. 

The hardware counter was 
closely inspected. for nails, 
Screws, brads, tools. padlocks. 
small clamps. and a section for 
paints, brushes and varrishes. 

But the main counters were 
those with toys. all sizes. 
shapes. colors. types. 
mecahnical, push. dolls with 


moveable arms and legs. and | 


dolis of one piece. Prices ranged 


from a nickel to as much as | 


50-cents for the fancier toys. 
Dolls may be as much asa $1 
The toy courter wasn't only 
for kids. but adults stopped to 
look over the display. perhaps 
wind-up a toy racer or walking 
bear. A toy train on a circular 
track may cost as much as a $1 
or so, but there were a couple of 


| freight cars with the train. 


Toys were metal, stamped 
and put together with small tabs 


in holes and bent or twisted. : 


Details were painted on, and no 
one though much about 4he 
consequences of chewing off the 
paint. True. the wind-up 
machinery got out of whack. but 


then it was fun to dismantle me: 


toy and check the machinery. 
By and large. the more 
expensive toys. such as Erector 
sets, electric trains. wagons. 
sleds and fancy dolis and doll 
buggies. were sold by the 
department stores, and usually 
at Christmas. À dime store toy 
sufficed for a birthday or 
reward for good behavior. 


The dime stores usually had a 


| fountain, and the Woolworth 


Store had a large one. There 
was a noon special luncheon, 
but most of the business was the 
Shopper buying a Coke. soda or 
sundae. Woolworth's was noted 
for having the best .apple 
dumpling in town, 
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One counter was filled with | 
jewelry. and the youngsters ; 
really thought these were 
diamonds. emeralds. pearls. 
gold or silver bracelets, real ! 
jewels in the brooch. Small bars 
of soap. small tubes of 
toothpaste. small bottles of 
shampoo, the right size for an | 
overnight trip. were available | 
for the usual dime. 

Clerks were there to help the 
customer, to find the right color 
or the right sizeor weigh out the 
nickel's worth of jelly beans. 
The counter of schooi supplies 
displayed pencils. crayons. 
notebooks. paper. tablets. 
stationery. There were two 
types. those approved by the 
schools and those which were 
not. and were usually 
purchased for home use. 

In the name of progress. the 


i 
1 


| ten-cent store has, 


like “old 


' generals. fadedaway. 


Prices are the major 


" difference, and the candy 


dena. - 


counter is now weighed and 


.wrapped into customer-ready 


plastio bags with little choice on | 
quantity.with a severiy reduced 
vanety. Dresses: shoes, light 
fixtures. lamps and lamp| 
shades, wall covering. and 
artificial decorative plants.are 
displayed over the store. 

One of tie major featurs of 
the old time store was the sheet 
music counter. The clerk could 
also play the piano, and could 
often sing the music she was 
trying to. sell. if the customer 
requested. There. were rumors 
about -many of the leading 
femaie voealists of the day. that 
they got their start in the sheet 
music departinent of a dime 
store. Few records were 
avaiiabte, but sheet music was 
popular and strongly featured. 
The sheet music aiso had the 
fingering charts for the ukulele, 
the popular instrument in those 
days. 

There are no more dime 
*teres. per se. The same type 
store 18 now known as a "junior 
department .store'. Candy. 
natis. screws are packaged. no 
ieneer available in bulk. It's 
stili fun to browse among the 
2.000 1o 3.000 items available. 

But progress at times just 
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Vacation time brings many old- 
time friends together. Several em- 
ployees of the F.W. Woolworth Co. 
remembered màny happy memorable 
events when they had a reunion at the 
Elks Country Club. This planned affair 
was for Leona Jones Stringer, who 
worked at Woolworth's from 1937 to 
1941, and husband Glenn. They were 
visiting from Santa Ana, California and 
wanted to see some of their former 
friends. 

The F.W. Woolworth Store, a 
5 & 10 cent store, was then on the west 
side of the Root Store in downtown 
Terre Haute. Having two sales 
with a lunch counter around the wide 
stairway in the back and a short order 
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counter ^ the inr This dime store 
was the first store in Terre Haute to 
have air-conditioning and was cooled 
by a deep well. 

The Root Store leased this building 
when Woolworth's decided to move 
down the street in 1962 to have one floor 
store. The Root Store moved their 
men's department to the first floor of 
this building and the children's 
department to the second. 

The highlight of the evening was 
the appearance of the ''Boss of 
Woolworth's from 1933 to 1941": Mr. 
Harold Wright and his wife, Bea, from 
Norborne, Missouri. 


After a delicious dinner each. 


former employee had an opportunity to 
talk of long ago on a tape as a. gift for 
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emplo yees reunion 


Mr. and Mrs. Wright. A very enjoyable 
time ended with promises of another 
dinner some time later. 

In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
Stringer and Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Wright, those attending were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Herschel Ell, Cory; Rebecca 
Geisler, Indianapolis; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jack Miller; Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Light; Mr. and Mrs. Charles Fears; 
Mr. and Mrs. Jim Palmer; Mr. and 
Mrs. Art Day; Mr. and Mrs. Elwood 
Divine; Mr. and Mrs. Floyd Riggs; 
Margaret Ackerman; Velma Sapp; 
Albert Cecil; Thelma Gibson; Madeline 
Smith; Helen Niece; Alice Fehrman; 
Agnes Brodie; Thelma Rudisell; Betty 
VVainor, Flo McGrannahan; all from 
Terre Haute. 
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Every cent from the first dollar to 
the last made by Cari Wolf, pros- 
perous Wabash nvenuo elothler, has 
İn the clothing business, 
and the steps from salesooy to owner 
Of à large and growing concern show 
the effecta of energy abiltty, 
coupled with honest dealing. 

The first dollur ever earned in| 
Amencə was in Chicağo. “The lad 
came to this country from Gerniny 
In 1890 at the age of 14 yeatr. e re- 
in Arcola, liL, his first stop- 
ping piace, until he had. mastered the 
Engllsh language. He then went te! 
Uhicago und worked in à, clothing rore / 


niude 


and 


$10 per month, with board and: 
lodgine. He remnined there thirteen" 
months, sayvlig in that kini: $bo trom | 
his wüukes, ^ . 

"The next. mövc was tə Xatsns city, ! 
where he worked up fion the posi. | 
tloh of. ordinary clerk to a” rezpon- 


with the Sterne “clofh- 
operating no chain of 
He became manager of one| 
of the largest of theBe stores in La 
Crosse, Wis. He left this employment 
to become the buyer in the c'oth- 
ing department of one of Chicago"a 
lange department stores 

Mr. Wolf concolved the idea of go- 
ing into business for nimself and reap- 
ing all of the benefits of his knov/1- 


sible- position 
ing company, 
sluresa. 


edke and skill in the business. He left 
İn 1903 to start a little store In 
Bioonfleld, la. After five years of 


Sutcessful business there hc sold out 


anal began looking for n locatlon 1n à^ 
larger place. 

He finally landed. in Terre Haute. in 
the full of 1907 and liought out the 


small but very Bubstanikia! business of 
the late A. Arnold. After being ^n rhis 
business three years his trade grew so: 


CARL VVOLP. 


large that the old quarters were too 
small and Mr. Wolfe moved to 629 
VVubash avenue. 

That was two years ago and the 
business is ntlil growing and one of 
the. most. important in the city. It 
shuvş vhat can be bullt on tho prin- 
cible of honest and fair dea4liugza and 
iruthfn]. advörtisiny. 

Mr. Wolf has found time .o minale in 
sopdul and ledge eircle& while attend- 


ing to his growing trade, He is A 
jmember of the Masong, Odd. Fellows, 
Phoenix club and the Knights of 
Pyıhlas, 


the recognized andı cin misalpned 
lender of & great popular movement. 
He represents the democratic idea in 
government. He is plódged to revive 
and apply it to the praübiems of prac- 
tical governmental administration. He 
is pledged to reorganige the govern- 
ment on the basis of the fundamental 
uemocratic principle riglits 
fer all and special privileges for none." 


of "equul 


FALL FLOWERS. 


republicuns, moosera, soclalists, or İpro- 
hibitionists for the other placeg and be 


wholly within the lav. And no one 


'expeets him to be particularly kind to 


the moosers after the manner in which 
Mr. Beveridge so villlanously assailed 
him from the stump during the entire 
campaign. Indeed, 
will be very 


the new governor 
likely to recognize that 
which !s substantial rather than that 
which is ephemeral. 

A government 


expert reports that 


| ghowerl 


November 17, 1902. 
Mrs. Charles Hauermeişter ieft y 
terday for Chicágo to visit hen daui 
ter, Mrs. Willlam Valentfne. | 
Prof. Churlesa M. Curry of the 
diana State Normal vaş compelled 
be out of school] on accóynt pf sc 

let fever in jin family. £ | 

John H. Wright of North |Rixtee 
street, Vandallaı brakemah, died et 
Antony" a howplital of injpries recet: 
in ahı accidenf ht the Vandilla yar 

The Terre Haute Ministerin] as 
clation, in a mpeting at the Y. M. 
A, at whlgh İvventy, churdhes w 
represented, detided, to hold| meet! 
eneh Monday morning. 

Reports of thé Y. W. C. A. İn 
| officinl hourdi “meeting this , aftern: 
that! . thé membership ] 


grown to: aldısat. 1,000. Miss zi 
Mayo, state Şecrətdry, will rema 
charge , here ! ! until ife miri E 


Miss Emma More, peérfnanemt sec 
tary, will ie. 
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Monday, November Tı 1912. 
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for asking andi grantbig fávors, ct 
etllating enemies and Pndeavoring 
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İs in a place Hide “for vital en: 
Ries and for lactomplisments that - 
quire physicg] or menti force to c 
mand leadership and nfonagement. 

It ig n sign held to warn against ar 
thing that may lead tb qsurrels a 
İla avsoita. 

Persons with this birthdate are ru 
under R sign thét is Balğ often to ha 
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İİ VrolPs of Terre Haute is cli- j 


(03 T$ store alter 53 vears'im 
İlbusiness. Making the announce- 
ment today. Lester Wolf, presi- 

dent of Wolf's, said: 3 

"We are closing at noon today 
in order to take inventory. The 
jstore will reopen Friday, No- 
vember 24, at 9:30 a.m. : 

VVolf also stated that the rea- 
son for closing the store is due 
to doctor's orders. 

Wolf's of Terre Haute is a 
combination of two stores. Carl 
Wolf, Inc., which was founded 
İn 1907 and Jame-Wolf Co. 
which was founded in 1922. After 
a disasterous fire in 1963 that 
destroyed the Jame-Wolf Co.. 
the two stores were combined 
and operated in the modern 
Store building at 618 Wabash 
Ave. 

Wolf's of Terre Haute has 
been a locally owned specialty 
Store in Terre Haute, and over 
the years had gained a reputa- 
ion for quality and. service 
throughout the Wabash Valley. 
Wolf also stated that there is 
[considerable interest in leasing 
the building for the same type 
.|of operation. 
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TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


dune 24, 1870 


EVENING GAZETTE 
THE VIGO WOOLEN MILLS Community Affairs File 


The Vigo Woolen Mills on east Main street, between Tenth and 
Eleventh ismuch more extensive than most of our 


people would imagine, as will be seen by the following partial 
The Mills are woned by Messrs. S. S. Kennedy & Co. 


description. 
LO x44196 £eot, 


and the building is of the following dimensions: 
and 2 stories high. In the front part of the house is the office, 
the sale room, and the receiving and assorting room. (In the assorting 
room--which, including the office and sale room is LO x 75 feet-- 
the coarse wool is carefully separated from the finer, and put up 


in packages to be transfered to the manufacturing part of the establish- 
ment. In the rear of this, and about the center of the building an 


engine of more than sufficient power to drive the extensive machinery 
Attached to this engine is a powerful 


of the mills, is employed. 
force pump, by which the water sis forced to any part of the building 
as it is required. It is used also as a protection against fire, the 
mill being supplied with sufficient hose to reach any part of it. This 


pump has a capacity of throwing 3 barrels of water a minute. 
At the side of the principal building may be found the 


washing and dying room, the dimension of which are 16 by 75 feet. 


rovided with tubs , lettles, etc., sufficient to do all the 


Thi 
The process of coloring is going on 


coloring for the establishment. 
all the day. The wool is then transformed to any color that may be 


desirable, and made ready for carding. 
The finishing room is in the rear of the engine room, being 
It is provided with all the lately improved machinery 


First will be noticed a large "gig" as it 


RO x 71 feet. 
The cloth having passed 


for doing the best work. 
is called, which is used to "knap" the cloth. 
through this machine, it is passed to a shearer, where the surface 

is made even, then to the brushing and other finishing machines, when 
at lest it reaches the measuring and winding apparatus, which 
measures and winds the cloth into bolts of any desired size, This 
room contains all that is necessary to do the finishing in a mill 


of that size, all of which is of the latest and most improved styles, 


the machinery employed being as good as that in any mill in the West 
We have not space to speak more of the process of finishing 


of East. 
cloth, but the above will be sufficient to give the reader an idea 


of the extent of the mklls, which is the object of this article. 


(more) 
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Passing by the rear, into the second story of the manu- 
factory, you enter the weaving room. Twelve x looms are constantly , 
during the day time, employed in weaving. At the same time, all 
kinds of cloth, blankets, etc., made there, may be woven.  Every- 
thing moves like clock work, and from 300 to 400 yards of woolen goods 
are turned out each day, ready to be sent to the finishing room. 
This room is A40 x 25 feet. 


The carding and spinning room was the next entered, where 
13 carding machines are in operation during working hours. The 
wool having been prepared in the dying room, is transferred to the 
carding machines, and prepared for the spinkles. Four hundred 
and eighty spindles are required to use the material prepared for 
them each day. About 200 pounds of wool can be carded and spun in 
that room during the working hours of the day. 


The third story is (sded exclusively as a store room, and 
contains no machinery at all. Over 1000,000 pounds of wool are man- 
ufactured into cloth, and other productions of the mills annualy. 

It is estimated that the amount ;of wool sold in this market each 
year, will reach at least 400,000 pounds. 


We were shown some of the products of this mill : 
and as far as ve are capable of judging, would say that they are 
not excelled either in beauty or durability, by the largest 
manufactories in the West.  Cassimeres, Satinets, Cassinetts, and 
Jeans, with Blankets of the finest and best quality, and in fact 
of all grades, are the principal articles made there. 


The establishment is complete in all its parts, and 
experienced and competent workmen are employed in the various 
departments. By the above the reader can form an idea of the 
extent of the manufactory, which is all we desired. The greater 
part of the products of the mills is disposed of at home, or in 
this city--sold khere, or ezchanged for the raw material. 


THHE 


- 


Vigo Woolen ÁMills Was ^ 


Leading 


Ti 


18701 


“Tmb - 5 fak. 
By DOROTHY 1. CLARK 


qgustry 


The Vigo Woolen Mill, located on east Main street between Tenth and 
Eleventh street over a century ago was much more extensive than most readers 


would imagine. 


Owned by S. S. Kennedy & Company, the three-story building was 40 by 176 
feet. In the front part of the building was the office, the sales room and the re- 
ceiving and assorting room. In this 40 by 75 foot area, the coarse wool was care- 


fully separated from the finer wool and put u 
manufacturing part of the establishment. 


p in pàckages to be transferred to the 


In the rear of this, and about the center of the building, was located an en- 

, gine of more than sufficient power to drive the extensive machinery of the mills. 

Attached to this engine was a powerful force pump by which the water was forced 

to any part of the building as it was required. It was used also as a protection 

against fire. The mill was supplied with sufficient hose to reach any part of it. This 
pump had a capacity of throwing three barrels of water a minute. " 


At the side of the main building was the washing and dyeing room, a struc- 
ture 16 by 75 feet. This area was provided with tubs, kettles, etc., sufficient to do 
all the coloring for the establishment. T he process of coloring was going all day, 
transforming the wool to any color that w as ordered, "and made ready for carding. 


The finishing room was in 
the rear of the engine room 
and was 40 by 74 feet. It was 
provided with all the latest 
jmproved ma- 
chinery for do- 
ing the best 
work. A large 
"gig," as it was 
called, was | 
used to "knap" $ 
the. cloth. After 
passing through 
this machine 
the cloth was 
passed to 
a"shearer" 
where the sur- 
face was made 
even, then to the brushing and 
other finishing machines. Fi- 
nally it reached the measur- 
ing and winding apparatus 
which measured and wound 
the cloth into bolts of any 
desired size. This room con- 
tained all machinerv neces- 
sary to do the finishing in a 
mill of that size, all of which 
was the latest and most im- 

, proved style of 1870. 


DOROTHY J. 
CLARK 


Passing by iHe rear into the 
second story of the factory. 
you entered the weaving 
room. During the day time, 
12 looms were constantly em- 
ployed in weaving. All kinds 
of.cloth, blankets, etc., made 
there were woven at the same 
lime. Everything moved like 
clock work and from 300 to 
400 yards of woolen goods 
were turned out each day, 
ready to be sent to the finish- 
ing room. The weaving room 
was 40 by 25 feet. 

The carding and spinning 
room was the next entered 
where 13 carding machines 
were İn operatim during 
working hours. Having been 
prepared in the dyeing room, 
the wool was transferred to 
the carding machines and 
prepared for the  spindles. 
Four hundred and eighty spin- 
dles were required to use the 


Continued On Page 5, Col. 5. 
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materia! prepared for them 
each day. About 400 pounds 
of wool was carded and spun 
in that room during the work- 
ing hours. 

The mill”s third story was 
used exclusively as a store 
room and contained no ma- 
chinery. Over 100,000 pounds 
of wool were manufactured 


;into cloth and other products 


of the mill annually. It was 
estimated that the amount of 
woo! sold in this market each 
ycar would reach at least. 
400,000 pounds. 

Some af the products of the” 


! Vigo Woolen Mill were Cassi 


| meres, 


: and Jeans, with 


Cassinetts 
Blankets of 


Satinets, 


—-—.- 
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the finest and best qualilv. 
The greatest part.of the mill's | 
products were disposed of at' 
home in this city — sold here, | 

or exchanged for the raw ma- 
terial. 

Accordimg to the 1868 Terre 
Haute city direetory, S. S. ' 
Kennedy, J. F. Didrich and c 
S. Wolf owned the Vigo Wool -.—. 


en Mill at the corner of 4 


Main and Tenth, under the 
name of S. S. Kennedy & Co. 
In that same year there 
were 12 woolen mills located 
in this area. Ackelmire & 
Thomas were locaied in Bra- 
zil, Ind.; Birch &' Brother, 
Greencastle; John Fisher, 
Spencer; Hoffa & Co., Bowl- 3 ; 
ing Green: Jewett Brothers, E 


Sullivan: Kennedy & Weiss, 

Charleston, Ill.; Nichols, 

Thomson & Co, Rockville; 
Rigg, Head & Co., Perrysville, . 


——” "y 


and G. F. Ellis, Eldridge & 
Janney & Co., S. S. Kennedy 
& Co., and John N. Reiz, all. 
of Terre Haute. 1 

In March. 1871. a vvind- 
storm partially demolished 
the Kennedy voolen mills. 
scattering bricks and lumber 
over the city. 

By 1876 there were only 
two woolen mills in Terre 
Haute. G. F. Ellis was still 
proprietor of the  Wabash 
Woolen Mills, established in 
1854 at the northwest corner 
of First and Walnut. Jeffers, 
Sheesley & Co. owned the 
Vigo Woolen Mills at the 
southeast corner of Tenth and 
Main. 

Uriah R. Jeffers acquired , 
the woolen mill after his re 
tirement as leading whole- 
sale merchant of Terre Haute 
in 1874. He managed the mill 


until 1880. Later he occupied 
| the building with a carriage 

manufactory qonducted by his 
| successor, Mr. A. E. Herman. 


PISELLI FILIPPI d 


"n | , . Vigo County Public Library 
Story in 1870 .Gazeffe 


J Community Affairs zs 
Tells of Woolen Mills 
Ig JN 4: 1972 By DOROTRY 1. CLARK ” 


1854 Mr. G. F. Ellis commenced.the manufacture of woolen goods in Terre 
Haute, Of course at that time the trade was small, but it steadily increased from 
year to vear, until it formed an important part of the trade interests of the city. : 
Ellis” mills were located on: First street, between Ohio and Walnut, and were quite 
extensive. The building was 36 by 150 feet, three stories high, and well supp'ied 
with machinery of all kinds. WI ae b ras 

In 1870 a tour of the mills was made by a GAZETTE reporter and his account: 
of what he saw is quite enlightening. : 3 

“The first ə we entered, being the front one on the ground floor, is 36 by 
90 feet, and contains one spinning machine, on which custom work is done exclu- 
Sively, such as stocking yarn, etc., and nine carding machines for factory work, 
besides two used only for custom work. The carding machines are of the latest 
and best patterns, and those used for factory work, all have self feeders, which 
prove a great convenience, and saves the expense of hands to do that work. This 
feeding apparatus is a very perfect piece of machinery, and is worthy of the 
attention of any who may pass that. Way, and who have a. curiosity to see how 
handsomely work can be done by machinery, apparently, without the aid of 
human hands. The wool having passed through one carding machine, by the self- 
feeder, is passed to another, where it is re-carded, and made ready for the spinner. 

“İn the rear of this room the steam engine is located, in another, which is 36 
by 60 feet. A splendid engine of 60 horse power is used to move the machinery 
about the mills. From the engine room steam pipes issue to all parts of the build- 
ing, which in case of fire are used to drown it out, and for the purpose of 
warming the carders and spinners in winter. To supply the steam, six of McClure's 
patent boilers are used, which are considered the best for that purpose. 

"At the side of the main 
building the dye-house is lo- 
cated, ees kl 40 by 10 feet, 
and is suppli : : 

i : - -"Passing io “the second 
kc x SEU mm E n story will be found two self- 
he ' DEL acting sninners.-each having 
b ' |408 spindles. These are the 
2m. only ones of the kind, west of 
“ |the mountains, we are told, 
and at the time.they were 
| purchased none were made 
in the "United States, those 
spoken of having been im- ” 


the purpose of | 
washing and” 
coloring the X 
wool The raw | 
material is” 
taken there and E 
transformed to 

any color desir- | 


mble after i ported from England express- 
. hich it is ly for the Wabash Woolen 
whic DOROTHY J. v ia tengdipit 
transferred to CLARK Milis. These selt-acting 


the carding |ners require but little atten- 


room, and from that jt is kept 
moving intil it is madə into 
cloth of whatever kind is 
wished. From 300 to 500 
pounds of wool can be colored 
jn this dyehouse during one 
day. 


HMdon, and will run by the 
Fpower of steam, without atten- 
tion for a half an hour or 
"more, unless it be that a 
Pthread is broken. A boy 10 
or 12 years of age can work. 
"or attend one machine. $o 
perfect is it, that when the 
threads are spun sufficiently, 
Phy its action, unaided by any 
human hand, they are wound 
lon the spools at once, when 
immediately other threads 
are drawn, which go through 


Continued On Page 6, Col. 1. 
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a Hke process. This room İs 
36 by 90 feet. 

"Immediately in the rear of 
fhe spinning room, is one 36 
bv 60 feet, in which 19 looms 
are kept constantly employed. 
Biankets,  flannels, Striped 
BoOds, cassinetts and cassi- 
"eres are all woven there, 
and when this part of the 
"rork is completed, the cloth 
thus produced is removed to 
the — finishing department, 
where it passes through the 
"Eig", the brushing machine. 
etc., and finally to the mea- 
surer, where it is made into 
bolis,0f any size that may be 
desired. At least 500 yardş of 
cloth are turned out hy these 
looms each day, and so per- 
fectly arranged is all the ma- 
chinery, that but 36 hands in 
all are required to attend it 
and keep it in motion. In all, 
1.008 spindles are in use at 
the. mills, and during the 
year, more than 125.000 
pound$ of wool are used to 
keep these in motion. 


T “At this establishment, flan- 


nel góods are made a special- 
ty. but blankets, cassimeres, 
cassinetts, elc., of a superior 
quality are also made there. 
/The office and sale room is 


' $t the side of, but attached 


to the main building. A full 
stock of all kinds of articles 


, manufactured in the house 


are kept on hand. But little 
retailing is done, most of the: 
Eoods being sold at wholesale, 
and they are sold in Chicago; 
in all the towns on the rail. 
roads leading West; and as 
far West as Kansas. This is 
perhaps the oldest establish- 
ment of the kind on the Wa- 


bash River. having been 10- 
cafed 26 years ago (1570). The 
mills are in a flourishing con- 
dition.” - 


— —A . 


fseonrge "F. E-HS vas” pörn? 


in Yorkshire. near Leeds, 
England, in 1811 and died here 
in Terre Haute in 1884. He 
emigrated in 1829 to the Unit- 
ed States and located at Phila- 
delphia, where he learned the 
manufacture of woolen fab- 
des. In 1835. he located near 
Dayton. Ohio, where he en- 
Eaged working at his trade 
until 1853. when he again re- 
moved and became a resident 
“of Terre Haute. 
Mr. Ellis was aided İn his 
business here by his son Ed- 
| win who was superintendent 
| of the factory, salesman, busi- 
ness man and right hand man 
| to his father. In 1880 the Wa- 
bash Woolen Mills were turn- 
| ing out 1.000 yards of cloth 
dailv. Their speciality was oc- 
| cidental jeans which found a 
| readv market in Chicago, St. 
| Louis. Cincinnati, Louisville 
| and Indianapolis. They also 
| manufactured a full line of 
* blankets and yarn. 
George F. and Harriet (Hol- 
! linger) Ellis had a family of 
five ehildren. Edwin Ellis, the 
İ voungest. was born in 1848 in 
| Monigomery County, Ohio. He 
[married Laura Crawíord zt 
- Lafayette, the daughter cf 
Rev. Geo. W. Crawford of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 


. Thev had two sons, 
Geo. F. and B. pP. Edwin 
Ellis who orzanized the Elec- 
tric. Light. Company here in 


| 1885. 
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P3 WOOL AND IRON 


THE WABASH WOOLEN MILLS 

MORE ABOUT THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN CLOTH 
EAGLE IRON WORKS 

WHAT IS BEING DONE IN IRON 


In 1854 Mr. G.F. Ellis of this city commenced the man- 
ufacture of woolen goods in Terre Haute. Of course at that 
time the trade was small, but it has steadily increased from 
year to year, until it forms an important part of the trade 
interests of the city. These woolen mills are located on 
First street, between Ohio and Walnut, and are quite exten- 
Sive, as will be seen by what follows. The building is 36 
by 150 feet, is three stories high, and is well supplied 
with machinery of all kinds necessary for the present bus- 
iness of the establishment. 

The first room we entered, being the front one on the 
ground floor, is 36 by 90 feet, and contains one spinning 
machine, on which custom work is done exclusively, such as 
Stocking yarn, &c., and 9 carding machines for factory work, 
besides two used only for custom work. The carding machines 
are of the latest and best patterns, and those used for fac- 
tory work, all have self feeders, which prove a great con- 
venience, and saves the expense of hands to do that work. 
This feeding apparatus is a very perfect piece of machinery, 
and is wothy the attention of any who may pass that way, 
and who have a curiosity to see haw handsomly work can be 
done by machinery, apparently, without the aid of human 
hands. The wool having passed through one carding machine, 
by the self feeder is passed to another, where it is re- 
carded, and made ready for the spinner. 

Just in the rear of this room the steam engine is 
located, in another, which is 36 by 60 feet. A splendid 
engine of 60 horse power is used to move the machinery 
about the mills. From the engine room steam pipes issue 
to all parts of the building, which in case.lof fire are 
used to drown it our, and for the purpose of warming the 
carders and spinners in winter. To supply the steam, 

6 of McClure's patent boilers are used, which are consid- 
ered the best for that purpose. 

At the side of the main building the dye-house is 
located, which is 4O by 40 feet, and is supplied with 
tubs, kettles, &c, for the purpose of washing and color- 
ing the wool. The raw material is taken there, and trans- 
formed to andy collor descibable, afterwhich it is trans- 
ferred to carding room, and from that it is kept moving 
until it is made into colth of whatever kind is wished. 
From 200 to 500 pounds of wool can be colored in this 
dye-house during one day. 

Passing to the second story will be found two self 
acting spinners, each having 408 spindles. Those are the 
only ones of the kind, west of the Mountains, we are told, 
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and at the time they were perchased, none were made in the 
United States, those spoken of having been imported from 
England expressly for the Wabash Woolen Mills. These self 
acting spinners require but little attention, and will run 
by the power of steam, without attention for a half an 
hour or more, unless it be that a thread is broken. A 

boy 10 or 12 years of age can work, or attend on machine. 
So perfect is it, that when the threads are spun suffieci- 
ently, by its action, unaided by any human hand, they are 
wound on the spools at once, when immediately other treads 
are drawn, which go through a like process. This room is 
36 by 90 feet. 

Immediately in the rear of the spinning room, is one 
36 by 60 feet, in which 19 looms are kept constantly em- 
ployed. Blankets, flannels, striped goods, cassinetts and 
cassimeres are all woven there, and when this part of the 
work is completed, the cloth thus produced is removed to 
the finishing department, where it passes through the "gig," 
the brushing machine, &c., and finally to the measurer, 
where it is made into bolts of any size that may be desired. 
At least 500 yards of cloth are turned out by these looms 
each day, and so perfectly arranged is all the machinery, 
that but 36 hands in all, are required to attend it and 
keep it in motion. In all, 1008 spindles are in use at the 
mills, and during the year, more than 125,000 pounds of 
wool are used to keep these in motion. 

At this establishment, flannel goods are made a spec- 
ialty, but blankets, cassimeres, cassinetts &c., of a 
superior quality are also made there. The office and 
sale room is at the side of, but attached to the main 
building. A full stock of all kinds of articles manufac- 
tured in the house are kept on hand. But little retail- 
ing is done, most of the goods being sold at wholesale 
and they are sold in Chicago; in all the towns on the 
reailroads leading West, and as far West as Kansas. This 
is perhaps the oldest establishment of the kind on the 
Wabash river, having been located 26 years before. The 
mills are in a flourishing condition. 


*Note: this is just part of the article on the Iron Works. 


Coal shafting of all kinds is made by this firm, a branch 
of business recently introduced, and which now forms a 
material part of the work of the establishment. 

The second story of the principal building is used 
for a wood work room. The wood for all the engines, and 
for other machinery is shaped and finished in that room, 
2.0 ə a iə 
patterns in. The patterns not in use are carefullu laid 
avay there, and so arranged that any one required may be 
found at once. 

The Wabash Iron Works are what really may be called 
a place for the general supply of almost all kinds of 
work made from iron, and in the line of the largest ma- 
chine shops and foundries. They occupy altogether a 
space of more tham a half block, including of course, 


the lumber yard and out houses. Some of the best iron 
fronts, and iron railing in the city are the products of 
these works. At the present time the force employed is 
not as large as heretofore, but it will be increased in 

a short time. We had the şleasure of looking at a num- 
ber of articles manufactured at that establishment, and 

as far as we are able to judge can say that the articles 
were equal to those of the largest manufactories. We 

have not the space to speak at greater length of this es- 
tablishment at the present time, but this will suffice now. 
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by Laura Clavio 

A small, white concrete block 
building iyst south of Cayuga on 
Indiana 63 houses the Wright Ice 
Cream Co., where employees 
have been making the locally- 
sold ice cream for more than 44 
years. 


Back in the production room, 
three of the five employees of 
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the Kb are busily getting ready 
to make White House ice cream. 
a yummy combination of red and 
green pineapple, red cherries 


and vanilla ice cream that is a 
special 
season. 

Liquid ice cream mix is stirred 
in a large vat, where flavoring i is 
also added. The ice cream then 
goes through a hose into a 


treat in the holiday 


By the 75 


Nancy Guilliams, left, and Kenja Wright run the production line making White House ice 


cream, a holiday favorite. (P 


hoto by Laura Clavio) 


CS TU e 
freezer Bu ammonia 
instantly freezes the mix. As the 
ice cream comes out of the 
freezer, fruit and/or nuts are 
added. The ice cream then pours 
out of a chute and is packaged in 
containers, bagged, weighed and 
put into a large. freezer for 
storage. 


This small crew can turn out 


-— 


five or six different flavots of ice 
cream per day - up to 800 gallons 
of ice cream or 1200 dozen drum- 
sticks or ice cream sandvriches. 
Nancy Guilliams, an employee 
for 31 years, prefers making the 
ice cream to the sandwiches. 


Founder 


This photo of John B. 
Wright was faken in the 
early 1940s shortly after he 
founded the company in 
1939. 


"With the sandwiches, there is 
no break in production. You just 
go all day until you're done,” she 
says. 

Wright Ice Cream was founded 
in 1939 by John B. Wright, who 
had decided that making ice 
cream might be a good way to 
make a living. Wright studied 
dairy marketing at Purdue in 
1936 and began working for the 
Atkin Ice Cream Company in 
Gary while in school studying 
diesel mechanics. He went back 
to Purdue and took a course in 
ice cream production and began 
construction of his facility in 
October of 1938. He sold his first 
quart of ice cream to Charles 
Dunkerly on May 19, 1939. 

The first building was much 
smaller than the present 
structure, which was built in the 
late '40s and served as both home 
and business for the Wright 
family until they built a home 
next to the company in the early 
'50s. 

In 1934 John B. put a notice on 
the door of the factory that he 
had ''Gone to War." He worked 
as cook for the troops in India 
during the war and occasionally 
made ice cream for the home- 
sick soldiers. In 1946 he returned 
to Cayuga and married Edith 
Grubbs of Lodi. 

John B. Wright died Dec. 17, 
1982, almost a month to the day 
before his planned retirement. 
His son Ned now runs the 
operation with his wife Kenja, 
Nancy Guilliams, Robert 
Eldridge and route driver Rob 
Craft. Edith Wright, although no 
longer active in the business, 
makes lunch for the crew. 

Wright Ice Cream makes 38 
different flavors of ice cream 
and seven flavors of sherbert. 


Everyone helps in the creation of . 
the many flavors which include .” 
everything from the old favorites 
to such exotic-sounding flavors 
as Chop Suey and Sassafras. 
“Vanilla is the best seller with. 
sab 25,000 gallons sold 

nnually. Butter Pecan and. 
Chocolate Marshmallow are also 


popular. Lh 
"birine the holiday season. the 
Tə cream company will turn out E — 

about 5,000 special-order slices 

of es CEA hand-decorated E p LÍ ^R inde i : 

nd hand-cut with a Santa, a tree T )hoto was taken in the early 1950s when the building which housed Wri 

r.a bell to decorate. Snowballs- . Served as the family home as well. 3 5 


E cream rolled in coconut and — E x 
 decorated with a candle and The mpany services local ru : 
wem La ) m are in th i 
holly - are another holiday stores in a 65-mile radius of cream, andi tres A ARDENMes 
specialty. Wright's frozen lemon Cayuga. are in the strawberry ice cream 


punch is also an area favorite. The success of Wright Ice But. N i i 

Other products include Muse Cream over the years əy be success Fresh dn wipe. a 
f malt cups, fruit cups, mint their close attention to flavors to whatever the present 
Ipars, parfaits, fudge bar and ingredients. Real pumpkin is in route driver happens to like 
ichocolate and Orange pus "ups. pumpkin. ice cream. Eggs and Somehow these flavors seem to 
have a little edge over the 
others. 
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coming to Terre Haute when the 
Wrigley "Warehouse Food Out- 
Aet opens at 9 a.m. Tuesday, 
Feb..26, at 2600 Wabash.- 


"The store also will convert, to 
24-hour operation. sin 

The grand opening wil! fea- 
iure “The World's Largest Rüb- 
bon Cutting Ceremony," accord- 
ing to store officials. Shoppers 
are invited (o bring a pair of 
scissors with them and take 
part in the opening ceremonfes. 
Customers taking part in the 
(ribbon cutting will receive a 
free gift. Partieipants should be 
ak the store by 8:45 a.m! in 
order to be in place for the pho- 
&ographer. 

The Wrigley Watehdüde Food 
Outlet will feature reduced food 
prices because many of the 
frills amd services usually as- 
sociated with today's super- 
markets will be eliminated. 

The store, which was pre- 
viousiy a K Mart Foods Store, 
has been closed since Saturday 
et 6 p.m. to prepare for the 
grand opening on Tuesday. 

Customers will be given a 
crayon upon entering the build- 
ing and wil mark the price on 
most items using shelf tags as 
guides. They will bag or box 
their own groceries and carry 
4hem to their cars. By doing 
some of this work themselves 
customers will help keep labor 
costs down and wiH thus save 
on food prices. 


E emphasize the savings, se-'more ore than in $1 . billion. 
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One of newest concepts in|lected housewives from the area 
the -retall- grocery business is|have re-marked items in the 
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store down to the lower prices." 

Said Harold Mitchuson, dis-|' 
trict manager for Allied Super- 
markets, "We think this new 
concept in supermarketing will| 
go over tremendously in the 
Terre Haute area. We will of- 
fer the finest quality foods, fa- 
vorite national brands plus our 
own private label brands at the 
lowest prices possible.” 

."Phere are no membership |: 
requirements. Everyone who 
shops at Wrigley wil save on c 
food costs because of this ware- |; 
house concept,” Mitchuson adds: 


The “first two weeks of the 
opening the store will have all 
hostess standing near the en- 
trance to explain the new oper- 
ation to customers. İ 

Customers wil be able to 
mark the correct price İromil 
tags pos near every item. 
Perishable merchandise like 
meat, bakery products, frozen 
food and dairy products will be 
pre-priced, however. 

Products wil be displayed in 
metal or plastic cases justi as 
they come to the store from 
the truck. 

Jack Genung and Mike Dan- 
forth wil serve as co-man- 
agers of the store. 

Alied Supermarkets is the 
nation's 12th largest super 
market chain. It operates al- 
most 260 supermarkeis in 25 
states and has annual sales of? 
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